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The Steering Committee Program 


The following wit of legislation represents the leading issues before Congress which are scheduled for action before 


this session adjourns. 
of | Z bers of the Rep 





meeting of the Republican Steering Committee of the 
Senate was held oh August 30 to determine the im- 
mediate program for the Senate following the passage 
of the bonus bill. If the conference reports on the Tariff 
and Bonus measures can be completed before the end of 
September Congress will remain in session to act on the 
reports. In the meantime the coal legislation recommended 
by the President will have the right of way in the Senate 
followed by the Liberian Loan Act, the Future Trading Act 
and the Anti-Lynching Act. 

Whether Congress will adjourn or recess for the elections 
has not been decided. A recess would relieve the President 
from calling a special session in November if such a course 
becomes necessary to clear up the present legislative calendar 
before the short session convenes on December 4. 


Emergency Coal Legislation 


On August 21, Representative Winslow (Rep., Mass.), 
Chairman of the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, introduced H. R. 12377, a bill “to establish a 
commission to be known as the United States Coal Commis- 
sion for the purpose of securing information in connection 
with questions relative to interstate commerce in coal.” 

The bill was reported with amendments two days later 
(Report No. 1181) and was passed by the House on August 
23. It was referred in the Senate to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor where a similar bill, S. 3865, introduced 
by Senator Borah, Chairman of that Committee, was pending. 
On August 25, the Borah bill, substituted for the Winslow 
bill by the Senate Committee was favorably reported to the 
Senate. 

On August 24, Senator Cummins (Rep., Iowa), Chair- 
man of the Senate Committee on Interstate Commerce, intro- 
duced S. 3940 a bill “to declare an emergency respecting the 
production, distribution, and price of coal and other fuel, to 
create an additional agency of the United States with respect 
thereto, to enlarge the peweis of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in establishing priorities and embargoes in the 
transportation of coal and other fuel in interstate commerce 
in order to prevent the exaction of unreasonably high prices 
for these commodities.” The Cummins bill w.; favorably 


his program is formulated by the Steering Committees of the Senate and House, which are com 
biican party, the majority party in control of this Congress. Status of Program on Aug. 31. 


reported from the Committee on Interstate Commerce on 
August 29 

On August 26, Representative Winslow introduced a simi- 
liar bill H, R. 12472, “to declare a national emergency to 
exist in the production, transportation, and distribution of 
coal and other fuel, granting additional powers to the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission, providing for the appointment 
of a Federal Fuel Distributor, providing for the declaration 
of car-service priorities in interstate commerce during the 
present and any succeeding emergency, and to prevent extor- 
tion in the sale of fuel.” 

After brief hearings the House Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, reported the Winslow bill on August 
28. The bill passed the House on August 31. 


Liberian Loan 


During the war a loan of $5,000,000 was promised to 
Liberia by the United States Government. This obligation 
is taken care of in H. J. Res. 270 introduced by Representa- 
tive Fordney, Chairman of the House Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The resolution passed the House on May 10, 1922, 
rs — reported favorably to the Senate for action on 

ay 31. 


Government Supervision of Grain Exchanges 


The Capper-Tincher Future Trading Act, H. R. 11843, 
which provides regulation of the Grain Exchanges was de- 
signed as a curative measure to take care of the defects found 
by the United States Supreme Court several months ago in 
the Future Trading Act, passed by Congress last year. The 
present bill passed the House on June 27, 1922, and was 
reported favorably to the Senate for action from the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry on August 23. 


Anti-Lynching 
The Dyer Bill, H, R. 13, “to punish the crime of lynct.- 
ing” was passed by the House on January 26, 1922, and re- 
ferred in the Senate to the Judiciary Committee. After hear- 
ings before a sub-committee the bill was amended and re- 
Grand Senate for action on July 28, 1922. (Report 
oO. . 
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Tariff 

After four month’s debate in the Senate the Fordney- 
McCumber Tariff bill, H. R. 7456, was passed on August 
19 by a vote of 48 to 25 and sent to conference. The bill 
passed the House on July 21, 1921, and was reported to the 
Senate on April 20, 1922. The membership of the confer- 
ence committee comprises: Republican Senators McCumber, 
of North Dakota, chairman of the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee; Smoot, of Utah, aud McLean, of Connecticut, and 
Democratic Senators Simmons, of North Carolina, and Jones 
of New Mexico. Senator LaFollette, of Wisconsin, insur- 
gent Republican, outranks Senator McLean on the Senate 
Finance Committee, but he is known to oppose the tariff and 
for this reason was not named for the conference committee. 
In the House, Representative Fordney of Michigan, Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means Committee: Longworth of Ohio 
and Green of Iowa, will represent the Republicans; and Rep- 
resentatives Garner of Texas, and Collier of Mississippi, the 
Democrats, 


Merchant Marine 


Unless President Harding calls a special session immed- 
iately following the elections in November, the merchant 
marine legislation will carry over to the short session. On 
August 23, President Harding addressed a letter to Repre- 
sentative Mondell, floor leader of the House, in which he said: 

“ |. . Thad much rather the bill should await considera- 
tion until we can rivet the attention of Congress with a full 
attendance than jeopardize its success by pressing for an im- 
mediate decision.” 

The House bill (Green, H. R. 12021) was reported fav- 
orable from the House Committee on Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries on June 16. The Senate bill (Jones,S. 3127) is 
still before the Senate Committee on Commerce. The bills 
embody the President’s recommendation for building up the 
American Merchant Marine by Government subsidy. 


Reclassification of Government Employees 


Another measure destined to go over until the short session 
is the Sterling-Lehlbach Reclassification Bill, H. R. 8928. 
The bill passed the House on December 15, 1921, and on 
February 6 was reported favorably from the Committee on 
Civil Service to the Senate where it was further referred to 
the Senate Appropriations Committee for consideration of the 
salary schedules. Hearings were held before a sub-commit- 
tee of the Appropriations Committee last June but no report 
was made. Two members of the Committee are now abroad 
and the remaining members are so tied up with tariff and 
other pressing iegislation that it looks doubtful if a commit- 
tee report will be forthcoming this session. 


Soldier Bonus 

In accord with the resolution passed by the Senate on June 
26 making the bonus bill the special order of business imme- 
diately following the vote on the tariff bill, the Fordney- 
McCumber bill, H. R. 10874, “to adjust compensation for 
World War Veterans” became the unfinished business of the 
Senate on August 19, and was passed on August 31. 

The bill as passed by the House on March 23, 1922, was 
amended by the Senate Committee on Finance, eliminating 
the land settlement feature. The bill was reported to the 
Senate on June 6. On August 29, by a vote of 43 to 26 the 
Senate restored the land settlement feature by adopting the 
Land reclamation amendment offered by Senator McNary 
(Rep., Ore.). On the same day an amendment by Senator 
Simmons (Dem., N. Car.), providing that interest received 
by the United States from its loan to foreign governments 
be appropriated in advance to pay the bonus, was likewise 
added to the bonus measure. 

The latest figures (August 28, 1922), on the Foreign 
Loans are as follows: 




















Original amount $9,598,236,575.45 
Payment 211,814,019.31 
Balance due. $9,386,422,556.14 
Interest received 459,917,550.31 
Interest due and unpaid (April 15 and 

May 15, 1922) 1,386,762,586.39 
Total balance and interest due.................. 10,773,185,142.53 


Reclamation of Arid Lands 

The McNary Bill, S. 3254 “To encourage the develop- 
ment of the agricultural resources of the United States 
through Federal and State cooperation, giving preference in 
the matter of employment and the establishment of rural 
homes to those who have served with the Military and Naval 
forces of the United States,” which was offered as an amend- 
ment to the Soldier Bonus Bill last June, was adopted as such 
by the Senate on August 29 by a vote of 43-26. 


Reorganization of Government Departments 

The status of the Administration’s plan to reorganize the 
Executive Departments of the Government remains un- 
changed and immediate action by the President seems un- 
likely in view of the pressing demands on his time by the 
present industrial situation. A Joint Committee on Re- 
organization of the Government Departments, composed of 
three Senators and three Representatives and an appointee of 
the President’s, was established a year ago. The prelimi- 
nary report made to the President last winter by the Chair- 
man of the Committee is still in the hands of the President 
and the Cabinet Members whose Departments are affected by 
the proposed changes. As soon as the President’s recom- 
mendations are received the Committee will hold public hear- 
ings prior to drafting a bill for Congressional action. 


New Public Health and Education Bills Introduced During July and August 


S. 3858, by Senator Sterling of South Dakota, a bill to 
define butter and to provide a standard therefor; referred to 
the committee on Agriculture and F orestry. 

S. J. Res, 232 by Senator McCormick of Illinois. A joint 
resolution proposing an amendment to the Constitution of 


the United States relative to child labor ; referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

H. R. 12409, by Representative Sproul of Illinois, a bill to 
promote the public health; referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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Chronology of Official Action on St. Lawrence Seaway 


N the Rivers and Harbors Act approved, March 2, 1919, 
Congress requested the International Joint Commission 
to investigate what further improvements of the St. Law- 

rence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario would be 
necessary to make the river navigable for ocean-going vessels 
and to estimate the cost of such improvement. 

The matter was referred to the International Joint Com- 
mission on January 21, 1920, by the Governments of the 
United States and Canada under the terms of Article 1X of 
the treaty relating to the boundary waters between the two 
countries, 

Under the terms of the reference a board of engineers was 
to be appointed to report on the engineering features of the 
project, and on January 30, 1920, the United States Govern- 
ment appointed Lieut. Col. W. P. Wooten of the Corps of 
Engineers, U. S. Army, and on April 14, 1920, the Canadian 
Government appointed W. A. Bowden, Chief Engineer of 
the Canadian Department of Railways and Canals, to make 
the investigation. 

Public hearings on the economic features of the project 
were held by the International Joint Commission from 
March 1, 1920 to March 31, 1921. According to the sub- 
sequent report, “the main points of difference between those 
who advocated and those who opposed the project were as to 
whether or not sea-going ships could or would use the deep 
waterway if it were constructed; and whether or not there 
would be sufficient cargoes outbound or inbound to make the 
route a success and to justify the very considerable expense 
involved in its improvement.” 

One hundred and eighteen organizations and local commer- 
cial bodies, 14 states and 2 Provinces prescn.ed testimony in 
favor of the improvement with 32 organizations and local 
commercial bodies opposing. Approximately 350 witnesses 
appeared in ail, and their testimony, as preserved by the Com- 
mission, fills 8,000 typewritten pages. 

On August 24, 1921, the Government Engineers made 
their final report to the Commission. Three months later a 
special hearing was granted to Hugh L. Cooper and Co., 
of New York, to present an alternative power project, and 
to the Hydro-Electric Commission of Canada to present an 


- alternative combined navigation and power project. 


On January 6, 1921, the final report of the Commission, 
presenting its findings, conclusions and recommendations in 
regard to the proposed improvement, was submitted to the 
State Department. On January 14, the State Department 
formally submitted the report to the President who imme- 
diately transmitted it to Congress where it was referred to 
the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Senate. The 
report has been printed as a public document. (Sen. Doc. 
No. 114.) 

On January 23, 1922, Representative Chalmers of Ohio 
introduced H. R. Res. 262 providing for “the establishment 
of an International Board to have jurisdiction of the con- 


struction, operation and control of the improvement of the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Waterway,” and on February 1, 
1922, Representative Mapes of Michigan, introduced H. R. 
10226 providing for ‘‘a deep waterway for ocean-going ves- 
sels from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean by way of 
the St. Lawrence and Welland Canal.” Both measures are 
based on the report of the International Joint Commission. 
A sharp controversy ensued as to the reference of the resolu- 
tion. Three committees claimed the right to receive it, first 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce because 
the subject affected commerce between states and a foreign 
country; second the Committee on Rivers and Harbors be- 
cause it affected a waterway and, third, the Committee on 
Ways and Means because it affected a bond issue. The first 
committee won. No hearings have been held and no further 
action has been taken in regard to the House bills, due largely 
to later negotiations between the State Department and the 
Government of Canada. 

In his address to Congress on the American Merchant 
Marine, delivered on February 28, 1922, President Harding 
made the following reference to the St. Lawrence River 
project: 

“We have had a new manifestation of this broadened vision 
in the enthusiasm of the great Middle West for the proposed 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway, by which it is intended 
to connect the Great Lakes ports with the marts of the 
world. ‘There is far-seeing vision in the proposal, and this 
great and commendable enterprise, deserving your favorable 
consideration, is inseparable from a great merchant marine,” 


On May 17, 1922, the Secretary of State sent to the 
British Ambassador at Washington a note stating that the 
United States Government would be glad to take up with 
the Canadian Government the negotiation of a treaty looking 
to the deepening of the waterways which would enable ocean- 
going ships to reach the Great Lakes, to whica the British 
Ambassador made the following reply on June 3, 1922: 

“With further reference to the note you were so good as 
to address to me on May 17, in regard to the St. Lawrence 
River Improvement Scheme, I have the honor, at the request 
of the Government of Canada, to inform you of the substance 
of an approved Minute of the Privy Council ior. Canada 
respecting this matter. The competent authorities of the 
Canadian Government have advised the Governor General 
that they have not, up to the present, had an opportunity to 
give to the report of the International Joint Commission, and 
the accompanying report of the Board of Engineers appointed 
to examine the subject, that careful consideration which their 
importance merits. Moreover, having regard to the magni- 
tude of the project and the large outlay of public money in- 
volved, the Canadian Government is of opinion that it is not 
considered expedient to deal with this matter at the present 
time.” 


No further official action has been taken. 
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Map Showing Section of St. Lawrence River to be Improved Under Plan 
Recommended by International Joint Commission 
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Total Distance to be Improved, 182 miles. 


First Division—Extends from Montreal to Lake St. Louis, a 
distance of 25 miles, of which 13 miles are to be canalized, 
with a difference in elevation of 45 feet, to be overcome by 
two locks and one guard lock. 


Second Division—Extends from Lake St. Louis to the outer 
end of the breakwater in Lake St. Lawrence, a distance of 
16 miles, of which 13% miles are to be canalized, with a 
difference in elevation of 83 feet, to be overcome by two 
locks and one guard lock. 


Total Distance to be Canalized, 34 miles 


Third Division—Extends from Lake St. Francis to head of 
St. Regis Island, a distance of 28 miles, with no canaliza- 
tion necessary. 

Fourth Division—Extends from St. Regis Island to Chimney 
Point, a distance of 48 miles, of which 7% are to be canal- 


ized, with a difference in elevation of 92 feet, to be over- 
come by three locks. 


Fifth Division—Extends from Chimney Point to Lake On- 
tario, a distance of 65 miles, with no canalization necessary. 


Interesting Notes from the Report of the International Joint Commission 


The estimated cost of the completed work between Mon- 
treal and Lake Ontario as recommended by the engineering 
board is about $252,000,000. To this must be added the 
cost of the new Welland Ship Canal in order to ascertain the 
total expenditure involved. 


The capital cost of “navigation works” and of the New 
Welland Ship Canal is to be apportioned between the two 
countries on the basis of the benefits to be derived by each 
country from the use of the waterway. 


The capital cost of “power works” is to be borne by the 
country in which they are located. 


The capital cost of “navigation works” for the combined 
use of navigation and power over and above the cost of works 
necessary for navigation alone is to be apportioned equally be- 
tween the two countries. 

The apportionment of costs of operation and maintenance 
of all works both for the purpose of navigation and also of 
power is to be on the same basis as costs of construction of 
such works respectively. 


The new Welland canal, which is now under construction, 
runs from Port Colborne, on Lake Erie, to Port Weller, on 
Lake Ontario, circumventing Niagara Falls. 


The total expenditures for construction, enlargement, and 
maintenance of the first and second Welland canals amounted 
to $41,505,969.78 up to 1921. The estimated cost of the 
new Welland ship canal was $50,000,000, but $25,340, 135.82 
has already been spent upon it, and the completed work will 
probably cost considerably more than the original estimate. 


The total expenditure up to 1920 on rivers, harbors, and 
canals, in the water system from Lake Superior to the Gulf of 
St. Lawrence by the United States was about $146,000,000 
and by Canada about $19,000,000, or altogether $340,000,- 
000. This does not include the expenditures by the States 
of New York, Ohio, and Illinois, or the Chicago Sanitary 
District. 

The New York Barge Canal runs from Buffalo to Albany 
znd has an approximate depth of 12 feet. 
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The International Joint Commission 





The International Joint Commission was created by treaty with Great Britain, and has jurisdiction over all cases involving the use or 
obstruction or diversion of waters forming the international boundary or crossing the boundary between the United States and Canada. 


United States Commissioners 
Hon. Obadiah Gardner, Chairman. 
Hon. Clarence D. Clark, 

Hon. Marcus A, Smith, 
William H. Smith, Secretary. 


Canadian Commissioners 


Hon. Charles A. Magrath, Chairman, 
Henry A. Powell, K. C. 

Sir William Hearst, K. C. M. G. 
Lawrence J. Burpee, Secretary. 


Recommendations of the International Joint Commission 
Concerning the Improvement of the St. Lawrence River for Navigation and Power 


1. That the Governments of the United States and Canada 
enter into an arrangement by way of treaty for a scheme of 
improvement of the St. Lawrence River between Monireal 
and Lake Ontario. 

2. That the New Welland Ship Canal be embo ‘‘ed in and 
treated as a part of the scheme. 

3. That the proposed works between Montreal and Lake 
Ontario be based upon the report of the engineering board 
accompanying this report, but that before any final decision is 
reached the report of the board, together with such comments, 
criticisms, and alternative plans as have been filed with the 
commission be referred back to the board enlarged by other 
leading members of the engineering profession, to the end 
that the whole question be given the further and complete 
study that its magnitude and importance demand, and that 
after completion the administrative features of the improve- 
ment be carried out as set forth in recommendations 7 and 8. 

4. That there shall be an exhaustive investigation of the 
extent and character of the damage through flowage involved 
in the plan of development finally adopted. 

That, assuming the adoption of the plans of the engineer- 
ing board, or of other plans also involving a readjustment of 
the international boundary, in order to bring each of the 
power houses on its own side of the boundary, appropriate 
steps be taken to transfer to one country or the other, as the 
case may be, the slight acreage of submerged land involved. 

6. That Canada proceed with the works necessary for the 
completion of the New Welland Ship Canal in accordance 
with the plans already decided upon by that country. 

7. That such “navigation works” as do not lie wholly 


within one country or are not capable of economic and 
efficient construction, maintenance, and operation within one 
country as complete and independent units, be maintained and 
operated by a board called “the International Board,” on 
which each country shall have equal representation. 

8. That such “navigation works” as lie wholly within one 
country and are capable of economic and efficient construction, 
maintenance, and operation as complete and independent units 
be maintained and operated by the country in which they are 
located with the right of inspection by the international board 
to insure economy and efficiency. 

9. That “power works” be built, installed, and operated 
by and at the expense of the country in which they are located. 

10. That, except as set forth in recommendation (11), the 
cost of all “navigation works” be apportionec the 
two countries on the basis of the benefits each will receive 
from the new waterway: Provided, That during the period 
ending five years after completion of the works—and to be 
known as the Construction Period—the ratio fixing the 
amount chargeable to each country shall te determined upon 
certain known factors, such as the developed resources and 
foreign and coastwise trade of each country within the ter- 
ritory economically tributary to the proposed waterway, and 
that that ratio shall be adjusted every five years thereafter and 
based upon the freight tonnage of each country actually using 
che waterway during the previous five-year period. 

11. That the cost of “navigation works” for the combined 
use of navigation and power over and above the cost of works 
necessary for navigation alone should be apportioned equally 
between the two countries. 


Notes from Report of United States and Canadian Government Engineers 


The total cost of improvement from Montreal to Lake 
Ontario, as recommended, to afford 25 feet at present, with 
such provisions that a 30-foot depth may be secured at a later 
date without interfering with the use of the waterway, is 
$252,728,000.: This includes the cost of developing 1,464,- 
000 horsepower. The total annual cost of operation, main- 
tenance, and depreciation of these works is $2,562,000. Of 
this sum, $1,457,000 is properly chargeable to the operation 
and maintenance and depreciation of power plants. The 
estimated cost of increasing the navigable depth throvghout 
the entire stretch to 30 feet at a later date is $17,986,180. 

If the improvements are carried on simultaneously, it will 
be possible to complete them in eight years from the time the 
work is begun, if funds are made available as fast as needed. 

The physical conditions are favorable for improvement for 
navigation which will be permanent and will have very low 
upkeep cost. 

Improvement of the entire reach from Montreal to Lake 
Ontario for navigation alone is feasible, but the loss of power 


that can be generated as a by-product in some reaches is not 
warranted. 

The development of nearly all the potential power in the 
river amounting to approximately 4,100,000 horsepower can 
be made to co-ordinate parts of schemes for the improvement 
of navigation. 


The simultaneous development of such a vast quantity of 
power is not a sound economic procedure, as a market to 
take this output is not now in existence, and can not be ex- 
pected to spring ini» being at once. 

The more intangible assets to be derived from this im- 
provement, such as the development of industries in both 
countries, the advantage of deep water navigation from the 
ocean to the Great Lakes, the saving of coal, and the im- 
provement of railroad freight conditions, while of great im- 
portance to the two countries, are not considered in this re- 
port, as the engineers do not understand that their instructions 
cover an investigation of these matters. 
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Legislation Providing for St. Lawrence Seaway 


H. J. Res. 262—Providing for the establishment of an International Board to have jurisdiction of the construction, 


operat 


ion, and control of the improvement of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway. Introduced on Jan. 23, 1922, by 


Representative Chalmers of Ohio. Referred to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. No action. 


Whereas in the treaties now in force between the United 
States and Great Britain, namely, the Webster-Ashburton 
treaty of 1842, the reciprocity treaty of 1854, the treaty of 
Washington of 1871, and the treaty of Washington of 
1909, it is provided that the St. Lawrence River shall for- 
ever remain free and open for the purpose of commerce to 
the citizens of the United States; and 

Whereas the treaty of Washington of January 11, 1909, pro- 
vides for the organization of an International Joint Com- 
mission ; and 

Whereas the River and Harbor Act approved March 2, 
1919, provided that the International Joint Commission 
should investigate what further improvement of the St. 
Lawrence River between Montreal and Lake Ontario is 
necessary to make the same navigable for ocean-going ves- 
sels, together with the estimated cost thereof, with its 
recommendation for cooperation by the United States with 
Canada in the improvement of said river; and 

Whereas, on January 21, 1920, the Secretary of State re- 
quested the International Joint Commission to investigate 
what further improvement of the St. Lawrence River be- 
tween Montreal and Lake Ontario is necessary to make it 
navigable for deep-draft vessels and what draft of water is 
recommended and the estimated cost ; and 

Whereas on January 1, 1920, the Secretary of State asked 
the Board of Engineers to take charge of the survey of the 
St. Lawrence River from Montreal to Lake Ontario for 
the purpose of preparing plans and estimates for its further 
improvement to make the same navigable for deep-draft 
vessels and to obtain the greatest beneficial use of these 
waters; 

Whereas in July, 1921, the Board of Engineers unanimously 
recommended the improvement of said waterway for navi- 
gation and power purposes; and 

W hereas the International Joint Commission on January 10, 
1922, recommended to the Gevernment of the United 
States and Canada the completion of the New Welland 
Canal, connecting Lake Erie and Lake Ontario, and the 


improvement of the St. Lawrence River from Lake Ontario 
to the sea for navigation and power purposes; Therefore, 
be it 

Resolved, That an International Board be established, com- 
posed of six members, three on the part of the United 
States, one appointed by the President thereof, one by the 
President of the Senate, and one by the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, and three on the part of Great 
Britain. 

That the International Board shall have jurisdiction of 
the construction, operation, and control of the improvement 
of the Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway from Lake 
Erie to Lake Ontario and from Lake Ontario to the sea, 
providing for a channel thirty feet deep, and shall deter- 
mine the final plans for the construction of the improve- 
ment for navigation and power purposes. 

That one-half of the cost of the construction, main- 
tenance, and operation of the navigation and power works 
shall be borne by the United States and one-half by Canada. 

That one-half of the hydro-electric power generated by 
the construction of this work shall be credited to the 
United States and one-half to Canada, and that the Inter- 
national Board shall supervise the control, use, and sale of 
the power made available. 

That the expenditure of the sum of $1,000,000 is au- 
thorized to be under the control of the American section of 
the International Board, to be transferred to the control of 
the International Board when completed by the legal ap- 
pointment of the Canadian section of the International 
Board and the appropriation of an equal amount of money 
by Canada. This joint appropriation is to be used by the 
International Board for organization purposes and to start 
the work until additional funds are made available. 

That the International Board is authorized to issue 
bonds, guaranteed by the United States and Great Britain, 
in an amount necessary to pay for the copstruction of the 
navigation and power works. ; 


H. R. 10226—To provide for a deep waterway for ocean-going vessels from the Great Lakes to the Atlantic Ocean 


by way of the St. Lawrence River and the Weiland Canal. 


Introduced on Feb. 1, 1922, by Representative Mapes of 


Michigan. Referred to the House Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. No action. 


The report of the International Joint Commission for the 
United States and Canada in the matter of the St. Lawrence 
River navigation and power investigation made to the Secre- 
tary of State on January 6, 1922, and submitted by the 
President to the Senate and House of Representatives on 
January 16, 1922, is hereby accepted, and the project recom- 
mended is adopted subject to such further diplomatic negotia- 
tions between the two Governments and action by the legis- 
lative bodies of the Governments as may be necessary. 

The President is authorized and requested to enter into 
negotiations with Canada for establishing an International 
Board of Engineers to report to their respective Governments 
within one year after appointed detailed plans and specifica- 
tions for the construction, operation, and control of a water- 
way not less than thirty feet deep connecting the Great Lakes 
and the Atlantic Ocean by way of the St. Lawrence River and 
the Welland Canal, together with the estimated cost, with a 
view of procuring the maximum benefits to navigation and 
the maximum efficiency of water power for such waterway. 


Of the International Board of Engineers one-half shall repre- 
sent the United States and one-half Canada. ‘Che members 
representing the United States shall be the present repre- 
sentative of the Corps of Engineers, U. S. Army, on the engi- 
neering board of the International Joint Commission and 
others appointed by the President. The International Board 
of Engineers shall take over all data relating to the investiga- 
tion of the waterway in possession of the International Joint 
Commission, including the reports and plans of the present 
engineering board. 

The sum of $100,000 is authorized to be appropriated out 
of the Treasury to be paid on warrant drawn by the President 
to defray the expenses of the members of the International 
Board of Engineers acting for the United States. The 
United States and the Canadian section of the International 
Board of Engineers may each appoint a secretary to act as 
joint secretaries of the board at its joint sessions, and the 


‘International Board of Engineers may employ clerical as- 


sistar*s. All joint expenses of the Board shall be paid in 
equal parts by the two Governments. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


House Members Discuss St. Lawrence Seaway 


Pro 


Hon. W. W. Chalmers, Ohio 
T's opening of a deep waterway from the Great Lakes 


to the Atlantic Ocean is essential to the continuous 

growth and successful commercial life of the great 
Mid-West Continent lying between the Rocky and Alleghany 
Mountains. The present or prospective railroad facilities of 
this country are entirely inadequate to the demands. The rail- 
roads have not had a building program for the past eight 
years. There is less railroad mileage in the United States 
now than there was in 1914. What will be the demands in 
1930? Relief from that source is hopeless. The very return 
of the country to normalcy will tend to choke the business 
life out of the nation by a lack of proper circulation. We 
must have relief and the only relief in sight, that we can 
avail ourselves of, is the development of our waterways. 


The experts say it will take a billion dollars a year spent 
in railroad improvements for twenty years to keep abreast 
the normal increase in traffic demands. Unless the “Ameri- 
can Seaway” is provided the Great Lakes and Mississippi 
Valley region the “cream jug and bread basket of the world” 
—will lose its place in the sun. The successful growth of its 
own limitless business possibilities will smother its commercial 
life for lack of transportation facilities to the markets of the 
world. 


Since this is true what is to hinder the United States and 
Canadian Governments from following the advice of the 
International Joint Commission and the American and Cana- 
dian Engineers in the canalization of the thirty-four miles of 
rapids in the St. Lawrence River and thereby opening an 
“American Seaway” thirty feet deep to the commercial relief 
of this great region? Nothing except the pure, unadul- 
terated selfishness of New York and Montreal. They are 
guarding their conjested gateways, seeing that none pass 
without paying deadly tribute exacted from the products of 
the farm, the mines, the factories and the commerce of the 
west. 


The time for temporizing with the greed and selfishness 
of this unreasonable opposition is past. Let us notify the 
New York official State commission, created to oppose the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence ship canal that they must give way 
before the economic necessities of the West. Let us notify 
the power interests urging the Quebec members of Parliament 
to delay and embarrass the Canadian Prime Minister in his 
wish to negotiate a seaway treaty that selfish opposition to this 
necessary public improvement must stop. Commercial neces- 
sity and that natural human desire to find an outlet to the sea 
will sweep away all opposition and an ocean way will open 
oe pear the North American continent to the shipping of 

world. 


I believe it can be done withovc calling upon the tax-payers 
of either country to pay for its construction. A holding com- 
pany, or an international corporation could be organized that 
could issue bonds to build and equip this project. The in- 
come from the sale of the power to be developed will not only 
provide for the cost of construction, maintenance and opera- 
tion of this seaway but it will form a sinking fund that in a 
few years will redeem the bonds and leave the vast profit of 
this international enterprise as a great source of income to the 
United States and Canadian governments. 


Con 
Hon. Peter G. Ten Eyck, New York 


HE ocean liner can not compete with the Great Lakes 
boats of equal tonnage. The ocean liner will cost 
more to build. A 16-000-con vessel on the Atlantic 

Ocean requires 50 men to man it, while a 10-000-ton boat on 
the Great Lakes is manned by 30 men. The insurance on 
the ocean-going vessel will be materially higher. The rate 
on coal from Buffalo to Duluth, a distance of 1,000 miles, is 
50 cents per ton on a lake carrier. The rate on coal from 
Norfolk to Boston, a distance of 500 miles, is $1.10 to $1.25 
per ton on an ocean liner. 


The Board of Army Engineers for Rivers and Harbors 
state that the total tonnage of the Great Lakes during the 
year 1920 was 197,502,000 short tons. The amount of the 
tonnage exported from the Great Lakes was 9,065,497 short 
tons—approximately 434 per cent. The deduction from 
which makes it apparent that most of the tonnage on the 
Great Lakes is used domestically for manufacturing pur- 
poses and for domestic consumption. 


The total tonnage of all grains of the United States car- 
ried on the Great Lakes in 1920 totaled 4,794,122 short tons, 
of which 2,999,654 short tons were exported, which is the 
total amount of grain that would pass through the St. Law- 
rence Canal, provided all the export grain on the Great 
Lakes was transferred from American routing to a routing 
via St. Lawrence through Montreal in Canada. The barge 
canal, wholly within the territory of the United States, can 
accommodate seven times this tonnage annually. Therefore, 
the amount of service that the St. Lawrence River will render 
to the country on shipment of farm products, even though it 
meets all the expectations of its advocates, is infinitesimal 
when compared with our gross tonnage or even to the total 
export tonnage of farm products. 


The people in the Great Lakes territory cry for a cheaper 
water route for 5 per cent of their business and forget the 95 
per cent consumed by the people of their own country. 


The St. Lawrence Ship Canal will not serve or cheapen 
the freight rates on food products to the consuming public 
of the United States. If the “ederal Government decides to 
expend this vast amount of money in waterways we should 
expend it in such a way that it will give at least our own 
people equal benefits with the people of all foreign countries. 


The St. Lawrence having only a normal six months’ season, 
it will inercase the cost of navigating ocean liners between the 
gu’: of St. Lawrence and the Great Lakes to such an extent 
that it will make the use of trans-Atlantic vessels prohibitive. 


The building of the St, Lawrence Ship Canal will give 
Great Britain access to the Great Lakes with her warships, as 
well as with vessels of commerce, through her territory, while 
all of our vessels will first have to pass through English or 
Canadian territory. In case of war between Great Britain 
and any other country which is on friendly terms with the 
United States, the United States will be prohibited from 
sending any of her food products to them through this canal. 


* Full speeches are available for free distribution. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Senate Members Discuss St. Lawrence Seaway 


Pro 


Senator Frank B. Kellogg, Minn. 


HAT is needed by the people of the entire northwest 
and of the nation, is cheaper transportation, which 
must, to some extent, come through the development 

of our great waterways. Railroad rates are still high and 
inapose an enormous burden especially on the farmers of the 
middle west, and I know of no project—no improvement in 
transportation—that can possibly equal the opening of this 
deep waterway to the very heart of the agricultural west. 


Certain interests in a very limited part of = United 
States, principally in New York, are opposing this project, 
because they believe that they will not be directly the bene- 
ficiaries of the impzovement—that some of the commerce of 
the west will go by their doors—will not pay tribute to the 
port of New York. 


At various times for years there has been abnormal conges- 
tion on the railroads, which has cost the nation hundreds of 
millions of dollars; there is great congestion in the terminals 
at the Atlantic coast, like New York; and the trans-shipment 
charges at such terminals are unreasonable. For many years 
the cost of trans-shipping a bushel of wheat in the New York 
harbor was greater than the entire cost of transportation from 
Duluth to Buffalo. It is impossible for the roads leading to 
the agricultural producing West to adequately handle the 
export business, through the ports of Boston, New York and 
Baltimore. It will require from one to two billion dollars 
investment per annum to keep the railroads abreast the grow- 
ing demands of the country, while this deep waterway can be 
constructed at a cost to both nations not exceeding $252,000,- 
000 and develop a water power which will ultimately pay the 
entire amount and cost of operation. The project is entirely 
feasible both from a transportation, commercial and a physical 
standpoint. 


Our products of grain, flour, meats, butter and cheese must 
reach not only the large eastern cities, but Europe and Asia. 
What this means to the farmers of the great West is almost in- 
comprehensible. When we realize that this fertile region 
may be placed upon a seaport, the difference in rates of grain 
and flour alone by this route would mean millions of dollars 
annually to the Northwest, and the fact that we have a deep 
waterway, reaching every port in the world, means a poten- 
tial power towards the growth of our cities and the country 
that we little realize today. 


When we stop to think of the increased cost of coal and the 
necessity for power in the growing industries of the country, 
it is not an unimportant factor that here, lying near the great 
center of population, is a project that, incidental to the trans- 
portation feature, will produce a million and a half to four 
million horsepower per annum. ‘The total horsepower now 
developed in the United States is only about 10,000,000, and 
as this horsepower can be transmitted two or three hundred 
miles, it indicates the great public benefit this would be. 


While I believe the United States alone could afford to 
build the canal if it paid the entire cost—I firmly believe it is 
in the interest of Canada and the United States to join in the 
construction of this canal and water power. 


Con 


Senator William M. Calder, N. Y. 


HE St. Lawrence Waterways project has been pre- 
sented as the answer—final, complete, conclusive—to 
a transportation problem. To that extent it is a mas- 
querader. It is at best, in view of its existing conditions, an 
attempt to answer a price problem. The St. Lawrence River 
waterways project casts its shadow across the nation because 
farmers worked long hours under the hot sun raising wheat 
that sold in the world market for a price they considered far 
too low. 


The transportation problems of our people cannot be solved 
except upon the basis of an all-American transportation sys- 
tem—a system that will link the railroad, the auto truck, the 
canal, the river, the ocean into one great union, intelligently 
planned and executed in conformity with the plan devised 
to meet our national needs. If we are to avoid the evils that 
inevitably follow patchwork effort, if we are to build sym- 
metrically, each major transportation problem must be met 
upon a national rather than upon a sectional basis. We can- 
not logroll ourselves to a state of maximum efficiency. 


It is not a transportation burr under the saddle that is 
causing the Middle West to gallop so madly. Price is the 
impelling motive. More cents per bushel and more bushels 
is the slogan of the wheat belt. From the wheat growers’ 
standpoint, therefore, the St. Lawrence waterway must be 
judged upon the basis of its effect upon a bushel of wheat laid 
down in Liverpool. 


The average price per acre of land devoted to wheat in the 
United States in 1920 was $92. The average price of Cana- 
dian wheat land now is $43. Now here is the question: 
Granted equal transportation facilities, what will be the re- 
sult of a contest in which 250,000,000 acres of land, valued at 
from 50 cents to $43 and acre, is pitted against 75,000,000 
acres of land with an average value of $92 an acre? 


Bear in mind that the proposed canal is ostensibly being 
built primarily to carry wheat. Divorce the project from its 
aggressive agrarian support and it collapses. I concede that 
perhaps this canal, if built, may carry wheat, but whose wheat, 
I ask you? The answer is unescapable—Canada’s. 


The power situation is equally interesting. Concerning 
this the Canadian Deep Waterway and Power Association 
says: 


“The power contained in the rapids of the St. Lawrence River 
can be developed to yield 4,200,000 horsepower of electrical energy, 
of which amount 3,200,000 horsepower will belong to Canada. 
Three million, two hundred thousand electrical horsepower is 
equivalent to 64,000,000 tons of bituminous coal annually. 

“The St. Lawrence power can be deve and a deep water- 
way through the rapids can be constructed for an estimated cost of 
200,000,000 only 50 per cent more than one year’s bill for Canada’s 
importation of American bituminous coal.” 


By this showing Canada’s interest in the proposed water- 
way outruns that of Uncle Sam’s by the ratio of 3 to 1. 

: the Mississippi, the Ohio, the Missouri, and other 
rivers be improved. This series of improvements is more 
essential to our agricultural and industrial welfare than any 
possible canal in Canada, which the Canadians must inevitably 
construct themselves without calling for our assistance, if the 
project is feasible, 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Governor Allen vs. Governor Miller on St. Lawrence Seaway 
Extracts from joint debate before National Rivers and Harbors Congress, March 1, 1922 


. Pro 
Hon. Henry J. Allen 


Governor of Kansas 


HE tragedy of transportation as it grips the Middle 
West is a real tragedy. And when you present to us 
the idea that we may bring to the Middle West, 

twelve hundred miles nearer than it now is, the seacoast, with- 
out any intention whatsoever to injure New York, we say that 
if that seacoast is a good thing for New York we would like 
to have it also. 

One of the objectors has submitted the Barge Canal of New 
York as the only remedy. We have no fight upon the Barge 
Canal of New York. ‘The most enthusiastic of its supporters 
tell us that it is capable of taking care of ten million tons 
each way. ‘The demands for transportation of the eighteen 
inland States is two hundred million tons, and you can not 
speak of competition with comparisons like that. ; 

They say the objection to the St. Lawrence proposition is 
that while the Barge Canal goes to a port that is open all the 
year round, the St. Lawrence project winds up at a port that 
is closed all but seven months in the year. We all know that 
is a superficial objection, because the New York Barge Canal 
is closed exactly the same months as the Montreal harbor. 
And you do not avoid fogs and ice merely because you leave 
the harbor of New York. The fogs and the ice are still in 
the Atlantic Ocean. 

Mr. Goethals, who built the Panama Canal, gave it as his 
opinion not long ago that this was not a practical object. He 
says, speaking as a resident of New York, as an official of New 
York, as the Consulting Engineer of the Port Commission of 
New York and New Jersey, “While I have not read the re- 
port or studied the decision, I am sure it is impractical.” 

Taking that word from a man, however great he may be, 
who declares he has not studied it and placing against that 
word the report of the International Joint Commission, the 
report upon which the President of the United States stood 
when he declared for the accomplishment of the St. Law- 
rence project, the contribution of General Goethals to the 
subject is unimportant. 

I talked recently with the transportation manager of the 
Morris Packing Company, and the month before they had 
shipped six thousand tons to Germany from their Chicago 
packing house, and the freight rate on the six thousand tons 
between Chicago and New York was eighty-four thousand 


’ dollars. If they could have loaded these six thousand tons 


on a seven thousand ton ship and sailed for Hamburg they 
would have saved a tremendous amount of that freight. And 
who would have been benefited? The man who is trying 
now to get his poor head again above the water of financial 
disaster, who is engaged in the livestock business of the Mid- 
dle West. 

They fear that we are going to make the water power 
project pay for the cost of the canal. If New York objects 
or the Congress objects, if there is a moral objection to pay- 
ing the overhead of this great enterprise in this fashion, the 
Middle West will have no objection to considering the financ- 
ing of it in some other way. The Middle West is willing 
to pay her share of the cost of this project. It wants the 
project. 

It is not a question as to what it is going to cost. It isn’t a 
question as to how the cost is going to be met. It is a ques- 
tion as to the feasibility of giving to forty-three million 
Americans the use of this perfectly possible enterprise. 


Con 
Hon. Nathan L. Miller 


Governor of New York 


HEY say that this gigantic project can be undertaken 
without involving the slightest expense to the Federal 
Treasury, and so it would not interfere with the 

developments of the Mississippi and its tributaries, nor inter- 
fere with the expenditure of money on other river and harbor 
improvements. 


The question of financing this project in the manner sug- 
gested has not been considered in any way that entitles the 
name “consideration” to be given to it. They say the water 
power will take care of it. The State of New York owns 
that water power. It has been settled in the courts that the 
State of New York owns in trust for its people, the bed of 
the St. Lawrence River on the American side and that it car- 
ries with it under the law the riparian right to the use of the 
water and the development of the water for power purposes. 
They say that they propose to take that water power not 
merely to finance the part of the project that has to do with 
the development of power, but to finance the entire project. 
The assertion has been made that the opening of this ship 
canal will add ten cents a bushel, at least five cents, to be 
saved to every bushel of grain produced in this country and 
they compute that to mean three hundred and fifty million 
dollars to the people of the Middle West. That is a vision. 
But, assuming it to be sound, is it a fair thing to make the 
power users of New York and New England pay the entire 
cost, assuming that it is feasible, of both the power project and 
the navigation project? 


I admit that power ought to bear the cost of the power 
part of it but I say that at least one of the two courses should 
be followed with reference to the expense for navigation. 
Either it should be collected from the tolls—and I do not 
believe in tolls—either this should pay the cost of the naviga- 
tion project, or else that cost should be paid out of the Federal 
Treasury of the United States. 

They say that their railroads are now crippled. Would 
not they have to rely upon the railroads the five months in 
the year their ports would be closed by ice? You can relieve 
the railroads of seasonal business by water transportation, by 
the iraprovement of the inland rivers, by shipping over the 
Barge Canal, but this two hundred millions of tons they talk 
about must move twelve months in the year. And while 
complaining on the one hand that the railroads upon whom 
they must rely for five months are now so crippled that they 
can not render service, they propose a project that would 
still further cripple the railroads upon which they must in 
the last analysis rely for at least five months in the year. 

They have only scratched the surface of the cost of this 
thing. After you have deepened your channels and your 
harbors, after you have used for docking purposes valuable 
waterfront lands in Chicago, for example, still these vessels 
would be of no use unless you completely reconstruct your 
railroad terminals. And you propose to make these railroads 
that now can’t provide you your box cars, spend millions. 
Undoubtedly it would take one hundred millions in the city 
of Chicago alone to rearrange the railroad terminals to co- 
ordinate with water shipping. Before we go on with this 
project, let us find how much it will cost, and let us find 
ee the people who wi!] have to bear that cost are willing 
to do it. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Business Men Discuss St. Lawrence Seaway 


Pro 


Julius H. Barnes 
President, U. 8. Chamber of Commerce 


WO years of education and discussion have fastened 

I upon this project the light of public attention, such as 

has been enlisted by no national project since the 
Panama Canal was constructed. It is running the same 
gauntlet of claims of engineering impracticability which the 
Panama Canal faced; and it is well to remember that the 
Western advocates are entrenched behind the report of an 
international board of distinguished engineers who after 
exhaustive investigation have stamped upon it their approval 
as to feasibility. S 

I wonder if it would not help the average man in reach- 
ing a conclusion to get this picture: 

First: That there already exists a St. Lawrence seaway, on 
which is floated to the ocean carriers at Montreal the product 
of Western American farms to the full capacity of the small 
and outworn type of carrier which can at present navigate 
the present old-fashioned seaway. 

Second: That the lake and river carrier which twenty 
years ago plied from Chicago, Milwaukee, Duluth, and Ft. 
William to Montreal, with its cargo of grain, is still in 
service on that seaway, but, driven by the superior economy of 
the larger lake carrier since developed, is forced by pressure 
of competition to shorten its journey to that section of the 
route from which the economical lake carrier is excluded by 
its very size, 

Third: It is well to remember that the 1000 miles of 
Great Lakes transportation, on which has been developed 
the most economical freight carriage in the world, was not 
originally a stretch of open seaway, but required engineering 
improvement, paid for from the national treasury before 
its full economy was attained. 

While successive improvements at the public expense have 
developed locks of channels for steadily larger steamers in the 
lakes and rivers west of Buffalo, the locks and channels below 
Buffalo and down the St. Lawrence are today of the same 
size and draft as existed twenty years ago. What the west 
asks is that the same policy of enlargement and improvement 
in length of locks (accommodating a larger carrier) and of 
draft in locks and channels, shall be applied below Buffalo as 
has been made by the far-sightedness of a national policy 
through the Great Lakes above Buffalo. That is all. 

They know that the enormous steel trade of the United 
States, with its ability to meet in foreign markets the export 
competition of Germany, Belgium, and Great Britain, rests 
largely on the sixty million tons of ore moved from the mines 
of Minnesota and Michigan at a transportation cost one- 
tenth that which any conceivable rail route could contemplate. 

They want that transportation saving of five or six or seven 
cents per bushel between the lake markets on which their farm 
price is based and the consuming markets of Europe, which 
govern grain prices at those lake markets by a deduction of 
transportation cost. 

The grain-raising industry can no more shrink to a home- 
consumption basis without distress and disaster than can any 
one of the great industries of America developed for export 
surplus. _ To say that the United States is approaching a 
position in which it will have no interest in an export outlet 
runs counter to all study and analysis of production in this 
country.—Extracts from article published in the “American 
Review of Reviews.” 


Con 
Henry W. Hill, 


President N. Y. State Waterways Association 


T is hardly conceivable that the American people will be 
misled as to the uneconomic aspects of the proposed St. 
Lawrerice Ship Canal and as to the obstacles to its con- 

struction as a power project by the propaganda disseminated 
by foreign and other waterpower companies and by those who 
have special interests to subserve. 


Why squander millions in the visionary St. Lawrence 
project, when millions are needed to carry forward river 
and harbor improvements wholly within the United States 
to enable water carriers to transport American products to 
market and to relieve railroad congestion, wherever it exists, 
between the areas of production and ceaters of consumption ? 
American money should be expended for American waterways 
and not be used, to the neglect of American waterways, to 
build canals wholly in foreign territory and to canalize the 
St. Lawrence river for the larger part of the distance wholly 
within Canadian territory. Scores of other rivers of the 
country are awaiting improvement on account of lack of 
appropriations, although their improvements have been recom- 
mended by the Board of Engineers of the United States Army, 
and in their improved condition they would serve the trans- 
portation interests of the country a thousand times more than 
the proposed improvement of the St. Lawrence. 


The “all water” rate down the Great Lakes and over the 
barge canals of New York and thence by ships to European or 
other foreign ports will be lower than it is possible to main- 
tain freight rates on ocean going vessels, passing from the 
Great Lakes down the St. Lawrence and overseas and then 
returning with small or no cargoes back through the befogged, 
restricted and tortuous channels from sea level up through 
eighteen or more locks, with their inevitable delays to the 
elevation of Lake Superior, 601 feet above the level of the 
sea, whose ports are 2,200 miles from the Gulf. 

Colonel Hugh L. Cooper, acknowledged as the most emi- 
nent hydraulic engineer in the United States, stated recently 
before the International Joint Commission at Ottawa that 
when the ice broke up in the St. Lawrence River there would 
be a volume of 950,000 tons of ice moving hourly down 
against the dams, embankments, wheel pits and hydraulic 
structures, if the plans proposed for the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence River by the engineers of the United States and 
Canada were adopted, and that such volume of flowing ice 
at times would put the hydraulic machinery out of commis- 
sion, if it did not entirely destroy them. 

All the artificial canal sections, aggregating 34 miles in 
length, of the proposed waterway are north of the inter- 
national boundary and wholly within the Dominion of 
Canada. In the event of any foreign war between Great 
Britain and any other nation, any one of such artificial canal 
sections may be entirely closed to American vessels and, in 
any eveni, all such artificial canal sections will be under the 
sovereign control of the Dominion of Canada. 

No one is able “to dip into the future” far enough to fore- 
see what international exigencies and complications may arise 
in another half century to disturb existing conditions, and 
neither nation should be subject to such internal naval attack 
as would be possible if the St. Lawrence River were made 
navigable for naval vessels.—Extracts from article published 
in “Water Resources.” 
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Business Organizations Discuss St. Lawrence Seaway 


Pro 


Associated Industries of Massachusetts : : 


ITH the opening of the St. Lawrence River so that 
large vessels can go from lake ports to tidewater at 
Montreal, Halifax and Atlantic Coast ports of the 

United States, a cheaper method of transportation will be- 
come available for traffic between tidewater and the interior. 
This traffic now amounts to 200,000,000 tons annually. A 
ton of freight is now hauled by rail from Chicago to Boston 
for $15.51 as against an estimated charge of $5.36 by the 
water route. The corresponding rail rate for Duluth is 
$22.70 as against an estimated rate of $5.55 by water. 

At present a bushel of wheat is carried by water from 
either Chicago or Duluth, 1000 miles to Buffalo, for 2 cents 
or less; and on the same mileage basis, with due allowance 
for delays in canals and locks 3 or 314 cents would be a fair 
rate to Montreal. The lowest rate at which grain can now 
be carried from the above-mentioned western ports to tide- 
water is 2 cents to Buffalo, and 12 cents from Buffalo to 
New York or Boston—a total of 14 cents. This shows a 
saving to tidewater of at least 10 cents per bushel via the St. 
Lawrence route; and as ocean rates from New York and 
Montreal to Liverpool are the same, this means an equal sav- 
ing on the through rate. What holds true of grain will also 
hold true of many other western products destined for Euro- 
pean ports. 

The price in the producing country is the world price set 
in the Liverpool market less the cost of transportation between 
the farm and the English Channel; and the American farmer 
receives each year for all of his grain, wherever it may be con- 
sumed, the Liverpool price less the freight from his farm to 
Liverpool. In the St. Lawrence Project there is clearly 
indicated therefore an economic improvement in the condi- 
tion of the American farmer which may well total scores of 
millions annually. 

We are firmly of the opinion that by the time the St. Law- 
rence project can be completed it will be welcomed by the 
railroads themselves as giving them some relief from a volume 
of business which they will be unable to handle. In fact we 
find no opinion among railroad officials that the St. Law- 
rence project will injure the railroads and no concerted 
opposition from them. 

The construction of a large dam on the river will develop 
1,464,000 horsepower of continuous energy one-half of which 
will be available for use in the United States. There will 
thus be available for New York state and nearly all of New 
England a large amount of power, the cost of which will be 
materially less than the cost of power from coal generated 
under the most favorable conditions in New England. 

It seems clear to us that eventually there wiil be a very 
large amount of shipping between New England ports and the 
Great es cities, via the St. Lawrence. The economic 
effects of the cheaper transportation, and of the cheaper power 
to be afforded by this project are such as to vastly outweigh 
the objections which have been offered against it. The 
cheaper transportation will effect not only the grain growers 
of the interior but also the people of the seaboard who ship 
large amounts of their manufactured goods to the territory 
tributary to the Lakes. The cheaper power will help to pre- 
serve the industries of the Eastern States. More transporta- 
tion facilities and more power are urgently needed. It seems 
clear to us that this project will furnish both. And we wel- 
come rather than fear Joint International participation as 
tending towards International understandings and away from 
estrangements, 


Con 
The Merchants’ Association of New York 


HIS undertaking involves an immense National out- 
lay. It can be justified only if it be incontrovertibly 
demonstrated that it will result in a National bene- 

fit. Its advocates contend that it will greatly benefit Ameri- 
can agricultural interests by lessening the cost of grain trans- 
portation. This is open to grave question, 


The export of grain from the United States is steadily 
diminishing. Year by year the grain production of the coun- 
try is to a greater degree required for home consumption. In 
the opinion of many well-qualified judges, the export of grain 
by the United States will, within a few years, have prac- 
tically ceased, and so far as the export of grain produced in 
the United States is concerned, the St. Lawrence waterway 
will have ceased to have value. 


The contrary is true of Canadian grain. Canada will, 
without question, be a chief future source of the world’s 
grain supply, and that country will therefore be the chief 
beneficiary of the great outlay incurred by the United States, 
for the St. Lawrence improvement. 


A number of proponents of the project have made the broad 
general statement that 200,000,000 tons of traffic, originating 
in the interior States adjacent to the Great Lakes, moves to 
the seaboard and is therefore available to supply traffic to the 
St. Lawrence route. 


According to the statistical abstract of the United States 
for 1920, the total net tonnage capacity of all the vessels 
that cleared during the year 1920 for foreign countries was 
54,980,516 net tons, the net tonnage indicating the carrying 
capacity of such vessels. The vessels leaving the United 
States for foreign ports will be rather overcrowded if they 
are expected to carry 200,000,000 tons lading on a capacity 
of about 55,000,000 tons. 


The State of New York, after a searching investigation of 
the relative merits of a ship canal as compared with a barge 
canal, has in the most convincing manner recognized the 
utility of cheap and efficient transportation between East and 
West. At its own expense, it has sought to promote such 
cheap transportation by the investment of upwards of $200,- 
000,000 in a canal system of which the western farmers are 
the chief beneficiaries. This waterway, the use of which is 
free to all, provides an entirely adequate means for the move- 
ment, between the ocean and the Great Lakes, at a minimum 
cost, of all the principal commodities which could possibly 
move by the St. Lawrence waterway. 


It is the firm belief of the people of this State that the 
waterways already provided by the State, at its own expense, 
for the free use of the Nation should be utilized to their fullest 
extent before another channe] of doubtful utility is created 
at great cost. 


The cost of this project has been grossly underestimated by 
the government engineers whose own reports state that their 
engineering examinations were superficial and only prelimi- 
nary to-a more adequate study. Against their estimate of 
approximately $275,000,000 cost is that of Colonel Cooper’s 
engineers which fixed the cost of the complete project at over 
one billion dollars, the figures having resulted trom a two 
years’ thorough technical engineering exploration made by 
that company. 
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THE CONGRESSIONAL DIGEST 


Waterway Commissions Discuss St. Lawrence Seaway 


Pro 


The Michigan Deep Waterways Commission 
John A. Doelle, Secretary 


ily essential to the economic relief of the mid-western 

states. This section, lying at a distance of from 
800 to 1500 miles from the seaboard, is the large surplus-pro- 
ducing region of the country. The present, and attendant 
cost of rail transportation over such a distance is sufficient to 
completely eliminate the margin of profit on certain commodi- 
ties. In competition with other nations in the upbuilding of a 
sound foreign commerce we are handicapped by the inacessi- 
bility of our areas of production—we have not, in other 
words, economical transportation between our inland surplus- 
producing regions and the foreign markets. 


A GREAT Lakes-St. Lawrence ship channel is primar- 


The benefits, to be derived from such an improvement in 
our foreign marketing system, are not confined to the people 
of any designated section; instead, they are of a definite 
national character. 


The proposed ship channel will effect a saving, over exist- 
ing rail routes, of approximately $10 per ton, on certain of 
the products produced in the lake states for our foreign com- 
merce. ‘The channel will not only reduce haulage charges 
but, actually, will provide the only transportation for our 
surplus tonnage producing commodities during crop moving 
periods. ‘The railroads have proved, conclusively, their in- 
ability to move products to a market at the time of the most 
acute demands of our foreign markets. They lack equipment 
for such a temporary and excessive strain on their facilities 
and, from an economic standpoint, the overhead charges on 
this necessary extra equipment would not justify its purchase. 
The flexibility in the operation of vessels provides the logical 
relief for the congestion of our rail transportation system dur- 
ing crop moving periods. 


When one considers the estimated 1,600,000 horsepower, to 
be obtained from the improvement of the St. Lawrence River 
in the international section, the absolute feasibility of the 
project becomes apparent. The sale of this tremendous 
amount of energy would, alone, pay for the contemplated 
ship channel in less than fifty years. Such an amount of 
power would afford employment fo: .,2vJ,009 people. If 
utilized in the manufacture of raw materials, the value of the 
finished products would total approximately $3,520,000,000. 


The eastern states, in their opposition to the ship channel, 
are losing sight of the fact that they would benefit to a great 
extent, by a ship canal, in the sense that it would broaden their 
margin in the production of finished products. They would 
be receiving raw materials and foodstuffs on the lowest 
known freight rates from the producing areas. 


Such an undertaking as the construction of the St. Law- 
rence Ship Channel is one worthy of the unified efforts of the 
entire American nation. -Economic factors are demanding its 
completion. It is evident that the project must be carried 
through, and in such a manner as is befitting the broad- 
minded constructive ideals of our people. 


Con 


New York State Waterways Conference 
Committee 


John D. Dunlop, Chairman 


firmly believe ocean vessels would not use the pro- 
posed canal for the following reasons: 


First—Vessels built for ocean service are unsuited 
for navigation in narrow inland channels. They are seriously 
handicapped structurally, are very difficult to handle and 
consequently operators of such vessels are strongly averse to 
navigating in inland waters. 


Second—Only small ocean freighters could navigate fully 
loaded in 25 or 30 feet of water. These small freighters 
would have to compete on the ocean with larger, more 
economical freighters, and on the lakes with larger, more 
economical lake freighters. On both ends of the route the 
ocean vessels which would be able to navigate the St. Law- 
rence would have to compete with more economically oper- 
ated vessels. It is evident that such operation would not be 
successful. 


We do not believe the time spent by the Government Engi- 
neers in their investigation was adequate to enable them to 
make a report sufficiently complete to justify making the 
claim that if developed as suggested by them, power could be 
supplied to New England, New York, etc., cheaper than 
from other sources. 


The estimated costs do not include interest charges on 
capital invested, the proportion of the Welland Canal cost 
which it is suggested we pay, the cost of dredging the present 
lake channels and harbors, etc. If all of these costs were 
added—and these costs would be just as certain to come as 
the initial costs—the amount instead of being $252,000,000, 
would be more nearly between one and two billions. In the 
opinion of Col. Hugh L. Cooper, the well-known hydro-elec- 
tric engineer, the cost of the St. Lawrence work alone would 
approximate $1,450,000,000. 


The St. Lawrence Ship Canal project is purely a commer- 
cial proposition, there being no naval or military necessity for 
the canal. To be successful the returns must be greater 
than the outlay. Because of the enormous capital cost—the 
total of which is at present unknown—the heavy interest and 
maintenance charges would require a very material saving in 
transportation costs by existing routes to make the project 
successful. Believing that ocean vessels of a size capable of 
navigating the proposed St, Lawrence canal never could com- 
pete successfully either on the lakes or ocean with larger, more 
economically built and operated lake and ocean vessels, and 
believing that less money spent on our existing waterways 
and harbors would accomplish the results desired by the pro- 
ponents of the St. Lawrence project, we are firmly opposed 
to our Government entering upon this St. Lawrence project 


as proposed. 


We firmly believe that if the St. Lawrence Waterway 
project was put through, the returns would not meet the out- 
lay and the real result would be saddling upon this genera- 
tion an enormous capital investment and upon future gen- 
erations a perpetual tax to meet the deficit. 
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The West vs. New York on St. Lawrence Seaway 


Pro 


The Great Lakes-St. Lawrence Tidewater 
Association* 


PENING the Great Lakes to ocean-going commerce 
by improvement of the St. Lawrence is feasible as an 
engineering undertaking and will perform an economic 

service in the development of commerce, agriculture and other 
industries far beyond its cost. 


1. Vessels which may be profitably used in this service con- 
stitute eighty per cent of the world’s merchant fleet and there 
is no appreciable impediment to their movement in the pro- 
posed channels. 


2. Production and commerce, which will be served by this 
route, offers an initial tonnage greater than the movement 
thus far developed through the Panama canal. 


3. Undeveloped resources now below the horizon of profit, 
which will be brought within reach by this improvement, are 
measurably greater than those which justified the building 
of the Pacific roads. 


4. Industrial evolution in the Middle West may be car- 
ried forward by the aid of this facility to a stage for which it 
is now equipped in every respect, except ability of transport. 


5. Direct contact with markets will enable the industries 
of the Middle West to enter the export field, which is essen- 
tial to any further expansion. 


6. Lowering the cost of transportation will give agricul- 
ture in the Middle West the right of competition in the best 
Americ.n markets in which the producers of other nations 
now enjoy superior advantages, by virtue of cheap water 
transportation. ; 


7. Balancing of the national transportation system will en- 
able the railroads to find their necessary equipment within 
their financial ability ; to employ their equipment economically 
and profitably, and to enjoy remunerative rates. 


8. Balancing the commodity movement will relieve the 
eastern ports of their peak load; obviate congestion and bring 
betterment of their terminal facilities within reasonable com- 
pass. 


9. The undeveloped empire of the continental plain be- 
tween the Rocky Mountains and the Alleghanies, thus 
equipped with access to the sea, will be empowered to enlarge 
its production to the full measure of its energy and resources, 


Further development of the United States, not only in the 
interior, but upon the coasts, depends upon such development 
of its transportation as will provide every section with the 
means of reaching its markets at the lowest possible cost and 
by the most economic route; in such a system, the Lakes-to- 
Ocean route is an essential element. 


* This is an association of eighteen States. It has no mem- 
bers other than the States as units. It has no other purpose 
than to present the facts in regard to the improvement of the 
St. Lawrence, so as to make the Great Lakes accessible to 
ocean-going vessels. Its support is derived from appropria- 
tions made by the several States. The States which are mem- 
bers are Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, Iowa, North Dakota, South Dakota, Kansas, Ne- 
braska, Missouri, Montana, Idaho, Wyoming, Colorado, 
Utah and Oregon. 


Con 


Commission* in Opposition to the St. Lawrence 
Ship Canal and Power Project 


OTWITHSTANDING the lengthy hearings be- 
fore said International Joint Commission, at which 
hearings were presented much data, showing the 

uneconomic features of said proposed St. Lawrence Ship 
Cana) Project ard the presentation of transcripts of 
official records, showing that under normal conditions not 
more than one-tenth of the tonnage of the Great Lakes 
region is destined for export or even for the seacoast 
and that that is likely to decrease as the consumption of Amer- 
ican grains increases with the increasing population in the 
United States and therefore the prospective tonnage from the 
Great Lakes region to the sea is likely to decrease rather than 
to increase and therefore that the demands of such a ship 
canal down the St. Lawrence will diminish as time goes on, 
and notwithstanding the fact that it was shown, as this Com- 
mission believes conclusively, that ships constructed for ocean 
service could not profitably navigate the St. Lawrence, Great 
Lakes and their connecting channels in competition with 
Great Lakes carriers and notwithstanding the further fact 
that it was shown that the navigation of the St. Lawrence is 
attended with many hazards and that it is closed for five 
months in the year, when the movement of grains from the 
West reaches the maximum amount and therefore are by 
climatic and other natural conditions prevailing in Canada 
forced into transportation routes through the United States 
to the sea and notwithstanding the many obstacles to the con- 
struction of such a waterway, which neither industry nor art 
can without great expense only partially overcome and not- 
withstanding the enormous cost of the proposed project and 
notwithstanding the fact that it was conclusively shown that 
the State of New York had provided a great waterway sys- 
tem between the Great Lakes and the sea, capacious enough 
to transport all the tonnage of the Great Lakes region des- 
tined for the seaboard and that there is little or no tonnage 
to be shipped from the seacoast to the Great Lakes region and 
notwithstanding that many other indisputable facts were 
presented to the International Joint Commission at their 
several hearings, still that Commission finally reported in 
favor of a St. Lawrence Ship Canal and Power Project. 


* Commission created by law to represent the State of New 


York in opposition to the St. Lawrence Ship Canal and Power 
Project. 


Con 
The Institute of American Business 


OCATED principally in Canadian territory, this under- 
taking becomes another link in the great system of 
world transportation controlled by the British Empire 
—a link largely paid for out of the United States ‘Treasury. 
The United States is asked to commit itself to this enter- 
prise in advance of a thorough and impartial examination of 
its practicability and cost and before its eccnomic benefits 
have beer conclusively shown. Unbiased consideration of the 
facts prompts the conclusion that there should be no national 
commitments with relation to this project, at least until the 
pressing needs of our own ports and inland waterways have 
been financed. 
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Chicago Press vs. New York Press on St. Lawrence Seaway 


Pro 
Editorial, Chicago Tribune 


HE action of the Canadian government under Premier 
Mackenzie King, rejecting the United States proposal 
for negotiation of a treaty under which the St. Law- 

rence seaway could be constructed, suggests an interesting 
new development in international politics. For a century 
and a half the international political thought of the United 
States and Canada has been divided by a more or less direct 
horizontal line from the Atlantic through the great lakes 
to the Pacific. Now suddenly it appears about to be divided 
by a vertical barrier, running approximately at right angles 
to the international boundary, or through the two great 
American seaports of New York and Montreal. 


The possible effect upon international relations of such a 
change in the dividing lines of international thought is un- 
limited. Both Canada and the United States will do well to 
consider it seriously before allowing the seaway project to be 
shelved through the selfish opposition of present seaport 
interests. 


The Mackenzie King government of Canada rejects the 
seaway treaty project because of water power and port inter- 
ests centered in Montreal, and because it retains its majority 
in parliament only through the support of those interests. 
This puts eastern Canada in direct opposition to the best 
welfare of western Canada which is as eager for a through 
water route for its great agricultural products as is the mid- 
dle west of the United States. It makes the interests and 
purposes of western Canada and middle western United 
States one and the same. It tends to break down the old 
international boundary which has divided the political thought 
of the two countries. 


At the same time New York opposition, for the same sel- 
fish reasons, drives the middle west to cooperate with western 
Canada in thought and effort for the seaway. New York 
and Montreal are building a barrier against expansion and 
development of the interior of the continent. In Canada 
that barrier runs approximately along tidewater. While in 
the eastern United States it is bounded on the east by the New 
England states, which favor the waterway, the zones for and 
against the improvement are well defined in both countries, 
and in each case, for and against the improvement, they cross 
the international boundary and unite the residents of each 
zone in common thought and purpose with regard to this 
improvement. 


It proves the economic oneness of the two countries. Just 
as fear of financial loss through the competition of potential 
new water power and of iake ports, which would take ship- 
ping away from the present great seaport moves financial 
interests in the province of Quebec and the state of New York 
to oppose the seaway, so promise of financial benefit will 
solidify the rest of the two countries in favor of it. 


The St. Lawrence seaway is such a natural, logical, eco- 
nomic necessity that it cannot be thrust aside by the political 
machinations of an elective government. It has not been 
killed by the Canadian premier’s action. The new division of 
international thought which it induces eventually wi!! make 
that clear in both countries. We will have a seaway. 


Con 
Editorials, New York Tribune 


HE Joint International Commission’s report on the 
Great Lakes-St. Lawrence waterway recommends the 
conclusion of a canal treaty between the United States 

and Canada and the expenditure of $310,000,000 on the 
Welland Canal and the river route from Lake Ontario to 
Montreal. The international canal project has thus taken 
definite form. It is also assured of strong support in Congress. 


What are New York and neighboring states going to do 
about it? This state owns a competing route, that from 
Oswego to the Mohawk and thence down to tidewater. This 
route is shorter, capable of operation for a longer period each 
year and is the short route to foreign ports. It lies within 
American territory and its development will help American 
shipping and add to national resources. Why go to Canada 
in search of a new outlet for the commerce of the lake region? 


The argument is made by Mississippi Valley shippers that 
the port of New York is congested and lacks modern port 
facilities. There is undoubtedly truth in this. But New 
York and New Jersey have made a treaty for the moderniza- 
tion of the port. The state’s growth and prosperity have 
been bound up for decades with the utilization of its natural 
advantages as a route to the seacoast. Shall these advantages 
be diminished now by the creation of a Canadian route, 
financed in part by our Federal government? 


* *¢ *® #* # 


The backers of the St. Lawrence waterway assume two 
things in predicting economic success for that project. One 
is that there is a considerable export tonnage from lake ports 
available for handling by ocean-going vessels. ‘The other is 
that it can be carried more cheaply to foreign countries by 
ocean-going vessels. 


Mr. Adam E. Cornelius, representing the steamship owners 
of the Great Lakes, has recently set forth some facts chal- 
lenging these two assumptions. He says that the eastbound 
and westbound lake traffic in the eight-months period of navi- 
gation has gone as high as 100,000,000 tons. But of this 
total 60,000,000 tons is iron ore shipped from Lake Michi- 
gan or Lake Superior ports to Lake Erie ports. Thirty mil- 
lion tons of coal is carried back from Erie ports to Michigan 
and Superior ports. Of the remaining 10,000,000 tons half 
is for domestic consumption and only 5,000,000 tons—5 per 
cent of the total—is intended for ocean shipment. 


In Mr. Cornelius’s opinion a St. Lawrence canal would 
not offer substantial relief to the Middle Western shipper. 
It would not create new traffic and could not handle existing 
traffic at lower cost than it can be handled by the lake steamer 
and the Erie Canal barge. The canal barge is being length- 
ened and reshipment facilities in New York harbor will soon 
be greatly improved. The present route to the seaboard is 
the most advantageous one from the economic point of view, 
and, according to Mr. Cornelius’s showing, is the only one on 
which a further reduction of freight rates from the Great 
Lakes ports to the seaboard and beyond can be accomplished. 
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A Digest of the “Congressional Record” 
Official Publication of the United States Congress 
Debate and Action in the Senate and House during July and August 





JULY 
NOTE. During July the Senate convened regularly at 11:00 o'clock A.M. and adjourned between 


5:00 and 6:00 o'clock P.M. No night sessions. 


Senate 


SATURDAY, JuLy 1, 1922. 

Considered the Tariff bill (H. R. 7456). Approved the 
proposed tariff of 30 cents a bushel on wheat and 78 
cents a hundred pounds on flour. 

Disposed of some items in the agricultural schedule. 

Concurred in House Amendments to the interchangeable 
mileage book bill (S. 842). 


MONDAY, JULY 3, 1922. 
Adopted a tariff rate of 5 cents a pound or unshelled 
almonds. 
Recessed because of absence of a quorum. 


TUESDAY, JULY 4, 1922. 
HOLIDAY. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 5, 1922. 

Agreed to committee amendment providing a duty of 
15 cents a pound on shelled almonds. 

Rates on walnuts, oranges, limes, grapefruit, raisins, 
currants and dates were agreed to. 

Chairman McCumber presented his petition for cloture 
signed by 52 Republican members which was bitterly 
opposed by Democrats. 


THURSDAY, JULY 6, 1922. 

The proposed cloture rule held the attention of senators 
throughout most of the day. Senator Harrison (Dem., 
Miss.) spoke against cloture. 

Senator Borah attacked the fiscal policy of the govern- 
ment. Senator McCumber defended it. 

Senator Caraway (Dem., Ark.) charged flagrant viola- 
tion of prohibition law permitting he sale of liquor 
on shipping board vessels. 


FRIDAY, JULY 7, 1922. 

The cloture rule with respect to the tariff bill failed. 
Democrats voted solidly against cloture and 5 Republicans 
joined them. 

Senator La Follette (Rep., Wis.) opened an attack on 
the tariff bill. 

A provision carrying a rate of $200 on black and silver 
foxes was struck out. 

Passed bill (S. 3519) providing for the establishment of 
a 2,000-acre “all-year national park” in the Mescalero 
Indian reservation, New Mexico. 


SATURDAY, JULY 8, 1922. 

House rates on rice in the tariff bill were agreed to. 

Senator La Follette renewing his attack on the tariff 
declared this was not the time to make a general revision; 
that conditions were changing so rapidly that rates 
approved now would be out of date before the bill could 
be placed on the statute books; that the tariff commission 
should be relied on to gather facts scientifically for 
Congress, but world economic conditions wer? so dis- 
turbed it was not possible to gather definite data on 
which to construct a tariff. 


The House recessed from July 1 to August 15. 


Senate 


Passed bill (S. 3531) reducing temporarily the capital 
requirements of banks for membership in the Federal 
reserve system. 

MONDAY, JULY 10, 1922. 


The Republican agricultural tariff bloc failed to obtain 
increased tariff duties on soya beans. 

The rates on shelled peanuts from 114 cents a pound to 
4 cents and on unshelled peanuts from three-quartegs 
of a cent to 3 cents a pound were é 

Several other items in the agricultural schedule were 
disposed of. 

nator Willis (Rep., Ohio) referring to propaganda 

circulated to the effect that under the pro wool 
duties the price of a suit of clothes will be advanced $5, 
pointed out that the total amount of the tariff on raw 
wool if added to the price of the suit would be 99 cents. 


TUESDAY, juLy 11, 1922. 


Defeated the effort to make dutiable imported vegetable 
oils used in the manufacture of nonedible products. Other 
items including beans, pecans, hop extract, hay, mush- 
rooms and garden seed, were disposed of. 

Senator Edge (Rep., N. J.) declared that some method 
must be provided by which individual schedules could 
be revised as investigation should warrant. 

Adopted a resolution requiring publication in the 
August cotton crop report of information on the abandon- 
ment of cotton acreage up to July 1. 

Passed bill (S. 3808) authorizing the Secretary of the 
Interior to investigate, survey and report co Conniias 
on the Columbia basin irrigation project in Washington 
State and authorizing an appropriation of $100,000 for 
that work. 

WEDNESDAY, JULY 12, 1922. 


The agricultural and food schedules of the tariff were 
completed with the exception of a single amendment. 

The liquor schedule was completed in short order, the 
rate on Fibs bitters being reduced from $5 a proof 
gallon to $2.60 a proof gallon. 

A rate of 7 cents a pound was placed on long _ 
cotton after amendments by Arizona senators to fix the 
duty at 15 and then at 10 cents a pound had been rejected 
by overwhelming majorities. : 

Senator Smith (Dem., S. Car.) opened the fight against 
general duties proposed on cotton. 

Chairman Warren, of the appropriations committee, 
submitted a formal statement of appropriations and ex- 
penditures, showing the total for the fiscal year 1923 to be 
$3,747,035,382, as compared with $4,066,316,366 for 1922, 
indicating a reduction of $319,280,984. 


THURSDAY, JULY 13, 1922. 

The cotton schedule caused the first real split among 
Republicans. Ten committee amendments proposing in- 
creased rates on various kinds of yarns were rejected as 
fast as they were reached. 
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Senate 


Senator Underwood (Dem., Ala.) charged that the 
Republicans in proposing their rates on yarns were 
“‘camouflaging the whole situation to take care of one 
industry—the making of lace yarns.” 


FRIDAY, JULY 14, 1922. 


Senator Moses (Rep., N. H.) in a carefully prepared 
address, opposed the dye embargo provisions of the ta 
bill and charged that the Chemical Foundation, the 
Du Pont Company, and the Textile Alliance were three 
of the factors in the “gigantic fraud” he was opposing. 

Senator Frelinghuysen (Rep., N. }? defended the dye 
interests against the combinnd attacks of Senators Moses 
and King. 

Senator Watson (Rep., Ind.) presented statistics to 
refute charges that rates of duty in the potes tariff 
bill are extraordinary high and asserted the proportion 
of free imports was the largest ever proposed by any 
Republican tariff measure, and only slightly above those 
of the Underwood tariff law. 


SATURDAY, JULY 15, 1922. 


Rejected the committee amendment to the tariff bill, 
continuing dye embargo provisions of the emergency 
tariff act for a period of one year from the date of approval 
of the permanent tariff bill. 

Resumed consideration of the cotton schedule. 

Passed House bill (H. R. 10248) authorizing the sale 
. surplus power developed in the Salt River project in 

rizona. 


MONDAY, JULY 17, 1922. 


Adopted a number of rates in the cotton schedule, as 
approved by the finance committee. 

Adopted a committee amendment that the total duties 
on cotton cloths of any kind shall not exceed 45 per cent 
ad valorem. 


TUESDAY, JULY 18, 1922. 


Agreed to a rate of 45 per cent on underwear and from 
30 to 40 per cent on handkerchiefs and mufflers. 

The duty on hose and half hose was fixed at 50 per 
cent, with an additional duty of 10 cents a ocaal 
such goods are made of long-staple cotton. 

Adopted House resolution giving congressional approval 
to the proposed exposition at Philadelphia in 1926, cele- 
brating the 150th anniversary of the signing of the Declara- 
tion of Independence. 

_ Senator Fletcher (Dem., Fla.) attacked the administra- 
tion ship subsidy bill. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 19, 1922. 


Considerable headway was made on rates in the cotton 
schedule. 

Senator Gooding (Rep., Idaho) in a prepared speech 
advocated a complete embargo against the importation 
of manufactured articles that can be produced in the 
United States as the only solution of the problem of 
unemployment. 

; Senator Ladd (Rep., N. Dak.) described the administra- 
tion’s policy toward Mexico as “wholly imperialistic” 
and u “prompt and unequivocal” recognition of the 
present Mexican government. 

Passed bill (H. R. 5775) designed to relieve 7,500 


subscribers to liberty loans through banks which have 
failed. 


Senate 


THURSDAY, JULY 20, 1922. 


Rejected the finance committee’s recommendation re- 
garding duties on cotton gloves. __ 

Senator Ransdell (Dem., La.) in a prepared speech 
on the merchant marine bill declared it to be “the most 
important measure of self-defense ever presented to the 
American Con , while a vote against it,” he added, 
“is a vote to aid Great Britain to injure the United States.” 

Senator Caraway (Dem., Ark.) said the ship subsidy 
bill would do nothing “ but increase the number of floating 
saloons flying the American flag.” 


FRIDAY, JULY 21, 1922. 


Adopted all the important items in the flax, hemp 
and jute schedules, committee rates generally being 
sustained. 

SATURDAY, JULY 22, 1922. 


Began consideration of the wool schedule, the last big 
controversial rate question in the tariff bill. 

Chairman McCumber opened the argument on the 
wool schedule and said the average of the duties of the 
pending bill on manufactured articles computed on the 
ad valorem basis was “considerably less” than under the 
Pavne-Aldrich law. : d : 

Senator Walsh (Dem., Mass.) attacking the bill, said 
the duty proposed on wool was the highest ever levied 
on raw wool. 

MONDAY, JULY 24, 1922. 


Continued consideration of the wool schedule. 
to a committee amendment removing cotton 

bagging from the free list and making it dutiable at 
rates varying from six-tenths to three-tenths cent. 


TUESDAY, JULY 25, 1922. 


Senator Wadsworth (Rep., N. Y.) joined Senator 
Lenroot in his fight on the committee rates in the tariff 
bill on coarse or carpet wool, declaring “the curious 
spectacle” was presented of proposing the lowest ad 
valorem duty on clothing for the rich and the highest on 
clothing for the poor. j 

Senator Willis (Rep., Ohio) said “organized and un- 
truthful propaganda” has been circulated widely against 
the wool rates of the tariff bill. 


WEDNESDAY, JULY 26, 1922. 


Approved a raw wool tariff of 33 cents a pound on 
clean content, 8 cents more than proposed by the House. 

By a vote of 38 to 19, rejected an amendment by 
Senator Wadsworth of New York, to make the rate on raw 
wool 28 cents a pound. By a vote of 43 to 22 defeated 
the Lenroot amendment proposing to limit to 60 per cent 
ad valorem the maximum duties on coarse wools. 


THURSDAY, JULY 27, 1922. 


Approved committee rates on wool waste, shoddy, etc., 
in the tariff bill. 
e protective duty of 25 per cent on wool beyond the 
washed or scoured state was cut to 20 percent. 
Senator Smoot emphasized the need of granting the 
executive power to alter rates of duty to meet changing 
conditions. 


FRIDAY, JULY 28, 1922. 
Approved Senator Lenroot’s (Rep., Wis.) amendments to 
remove a part of what he characterized as “concealed pro- 
tection” for manufacturers of woolen cloth. The amend- 
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Senate 


ments would apply only to cloths bearing the full wool com- 
pensatory rate of 49 cents a pound, the Senate refusing by a 
vote of 33 to 25 to apply it to women’s dress goods carrying a 
compensatory duty of 40 cents a pound. 


SATURDAY, JULY 29, 1922. 


Approved the committee amendment imposing duties on 
woolen cloth for men’s suitings, seven Republicans voting 
against the amendment and three Democrats supporting it. 

Approved a duty of 45 cents a pound and 50 cents ad 
valorem on pile fabrics and their manufactures. 


MONDAY, juLY 31, 1922. 


Concluded consideration of the wool schedule of the 
tariff bill and began discussion of the silk schedule. 

The Underwood rate of 25 per cent on woolen blankets 
will be superseded by a rate ranging from 20 cents a pound 


Senate 


and 30 per cent to 40 cents a pound and 40 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Rejected Senator Lenroot’s amendment to reduce the 
protective duty on wool cloth by approximately 5 per cent. 

Agreed to a rate of 49 cents a pound on the wool content 
and 50 per cent ad valorem on tubings, garters, suspenders, 
braces, cords and tassels. . 

Agreed to other duties, including he-e and half hose, 
sores, _ mittens and knit underwear, io ag.cents a 
pound an r cent up to 49 cents a pound and ‘0 per 
cent; outer ats and ah pthc knit or crocheted, not 
specially provided for, from 39 cents a pound and 40 per 
cent to 49 cents a pound and 50 per cent. 

Agreed to rates on clothing as follows: Valued at not 
more than $2 a pound, 26 cents a pound and 40 per cent; 
valued at more than $2 but less than $4, 33 cents and 45 
per cent; valued at more than $4, 49 cents and 40 per cent 
ad valorem. 


AUGUST 


Senate 


TUESDAY, AUGusT 1, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 6.05 P. M.) 


Approved a tariff of 55 per cent ad valorem on silk cloth. 

A duty of 60 per cent was placed on silk plush and 55 per 
cent on silk ribbons, garters, suspenders, braces, cords and 
tassels. 

Approved a rate of 60 per cent on knit silk underwear, 
hose and half hose and gloves and 55 per cent on knit silk 
fabrics. 

On artificial silk the rates as agreed to range from a mini- 
mum of 15 per cent on waste to 45 cents a pound and 50 per 
cent ad valorem on knit goods, ribbons and other fabrics. 

A duty of 60 per cent was imposed on silk clothing and 
articles of wearing apparel of every description not knit or 
crocheted and not specially provided for and the same rate of 
duty in the silk “catch-ali’”’ clause. 

Silk handkerchiefs and woven mufflers not hemmed will 
bear a duty of 55 per cent and handkerchiefs hemmed or hem- 
stitched 60 per cent. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 2, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 2.50 P. M.) 

The Senate adjourned at 2.50 P. M. out of respect to the 
memory of Senator Crow of Pennsylvania, whose death was 
announced. 

a consideration of the pulp, paper and book sched- 
ules. 

Senator ‘Simmons, ranking Democratic member of the 
finance committee, proposed that the final vote on the tariff 
be taken August 19. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 3, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 6.30 P. M.) 


The Democratic proposal for a final vote August 19 and 
the Republican counter proposal for August 17 led to a pro- 
tracted discussion without definite results. 

Senator Gooding (Rep. Idaho), introduced his resolution 
directing a special committee of five Senators to inquire into 
and report to the Senate on the financial interests of Senators 
engaged in various lines of activity affected by the tariff bill 
and of-the financial interests of certain named newspaper 
owners who have made charges against Senators in connec- 
tion with tariff legislation. 


Senate 


Senator Harrison (Dem., Miss.), intreduced a resolution 
declaring that Senators interested personally in tariff should 
not participate in Senate proceedings on such legislation. 

Restored the House provision placing chemical wood pulp 
on the free list, thereby rejecting the committee proposal to 
make it dutiable at 5 per ceat. 

Passed with amendments House bill granting an increase 
in pensions to widows, dependent children and parents of 
veterans of the Spanish American war, the Philippine insur- 
rection and the Chinese Boxer rebellion. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 4, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A, M., adjourned 6.20 P. M.) 

Senator Gooding’s resolution to inquire into the financial 
interests of Senators engaged in various lines of activity af- 
fected by the tariff bill and financial interests of newspaper 
owners who have made charges against Senators in connec- 
tion with tariff legislation, was debated for hours on the 
Senate floor. 

It was reported adversely by Chairman Calder, of the con- 
tingent expense committee to which it had been referred. 
No action was taken. 

Resumed consideration of items in the paper and books 
schedule of the tariff bill. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 5, 1922. 

(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 5:30 P. M.) 
Reached an agreement in limit debate on the tariff bill. 
Senator Harrison (Dem., Miss.), and Senator Smoot 

(Rep., Utah), engaged in a sharp tilt over the former’s 
charges that government officials were trying to effect a reduc- 
tion of the Cuban sugar crop in return for reduced tariff 
duties. 

Senator Gooding (Rep. Idaho) made an unsuccessful at- 
tempt to bring up his resolution for an investigation of tariff 
interests. 

Senator Heflin (Dem., Ala.), made another attack upon 
Governor Harding of the Federal Reserve Board. 


MonDay, AUGUST 7, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 5.50 P. M.) 
Senator Harrison (Dem., Miss.), made an effort to bring 
up his resolution proposing an investigation of charges that 
American government officials sought to have Cuban sugar 
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Senate 


producers curtail their 1922 crop in return for a reduced 
tariff duty on sugar. 

The effort was blocked by Senator Smoot (Rep., Utah), 
who dealt in detail with the charges of Senator Harrison urg- 
ing the Mississippi Senator to turn his ability to something 
better than “mere demagogy” and try to build up rather than 
to tear down. 

At the conclusion of Senator Smoot’s speech Senator Har- 
rison reiterated his previous charges, and again asked unani- 
mous consent for consideration of his proposed investigating 
resolution, but Senator Curtis objected. 


TUESDAY, AuGusT 8, 1922. 
(Convened 10 A. M., adjourned 6.50 P. M.) 

Adopted a tariff rate of 2.3 cents a pound on sugar. 

The duty on sugars from Cuba was fixed at 1.84 cents a 
pound. 

Voted to leave potash on the free list. Placed a duty of 2 
cents a pound on white arsenic. 

Senator Jones (Dem. N. Mex.), urged adoption of his 
amendment to the tariff bill enlarging the powers of the tariff 
commission. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 9, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 8.05 P. M.) 


Rejected committee amendment to the tariff bill placing 
hides on the dutiable list. 

Boots and shoes were restored to the free list. 

Proposed committee rate of 40 per cent ad valorem on 
leather bags, satchels and like articles was reduced to 30 per 
cent; the proposed rate of 60 per cent on all fitted cases was 
cut to 45 per cent. 

Committee amendments on tanned leathers were with- 
drawn and the House provisions restored. 


THURSDAY, AuGusT 10, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 5.35 P. M.) 


Debate continued throughout the day on provisions of the 
tariff bill giving the President broad powers in raising or 
lowering rates of duty in certain emergencies within pre- 
scribed limits. 

Senator Walsh (Dem., Mont.), and Senator Borah (Rep., 
Idaho), attacked the proposed flexible provisions granting the 
President power to change tariff rates as unconstitutional and 
a delegation of power vested solely in Congress. 

Chairman McCumber contended the dangers pointed out 
by opponents of the provision would not exist, because the 
President would have no authority to raise rates where Con- 
gress has fixed a maximum tariff. 


FRIDAY, AUGUsT 11, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 11.25 P. M.) 


Amended the proposed flexible tariff provisions so as to 
make them effective only until July 1, 1924, after which time 
Congress only may change rates. 

Approved an amendment to the committee’s proposed flex- 
ible tariff substitute proposing that any changes in tariff made 
by the President be based on differences in “cost of produc- 
tion” instead of in “conditions of competition.” 

Adopted the amended flexible tariff provisions. 

President Harding sent a letter to Chairman McCumber, 
which was read to the Senate, in which he strongly urged the 
inclusion in the tariff bill of flexible rate provisions and asked 
Congress to definitely designate the tariff commission “as the 
source of information and recommendation upon which the 
President may proclaim changes in rates of duty.” 


Senate 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 12, 1922. 
(Convened 10 A. M., adjourned 4.35 P. M.) 


Reached an agreement under which at not later than 4 
o’clock August 19, the final vote on the tariff shall be taken. 
Consideration of the bill began in the Senate April 20. 

Ivory tusks in the natural state were transferred to the 
free list. 

Disposed of thirty-eight paragraphs in the sundries sched- 
ule, about half the total number. 

MoNDAY, AUGuUsT 14, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 7 P. M.) 

Completed the sundries schedule of the tariff bill and the 
free list was taken up. 

An effort to place a duty of one-haif cent a pound on oil 
cake and oil cake meal was defeated. 


TUESDAY, AUGuSsT 15, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 7.30 P. M.) 

The finance committee surprised the Senate by submit- 
ting about 200 amendments to various schedules within a few 
hours of the time when all committee amendments under the 
agreement had to be disposed of. 

Many of these changes included substantial increases in 
rates of duty, particularly in the cotton schedule. 

Senator Reed (Dem., Mo.), made an unsuccessful effort 
to block consideration of the new committee amendments. 

Chairman McCumber contended that they were necessary 
to harmonize all portions of the measure with numerous 
changes previously made by the Senate. , 

All the committee amendments were finally adopted. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 16, 1922. 
(Conv:aed 11 A. M., adjourned 5.30 P. M.) 

Adopted an amendment to the tariff bill authorizing the 
creation of free zones or ports within the United States, where 
foreign goods may be assembled or manufactured without the 
imposition of duties unless brought into the domestic market 
for sale. 

Rejected Senator Harreld’s (Rep., Okla.), proposal of a 
duty on petroleum and on fuel oil. 

Senator Kellogg (Rep., Minn.), won his fight to place on 
the free list, logs of fir, spruce, cedar, railroad ties, telegraph 
poles, etc., and staves of wood of all kinds. 

Adopted the Sterling amendment admitting free of duty 
philosophical, scientific and laboratory instruments, apparatus 
and appliances imported by educational institutions for educa- 
tional purposes. 

Reduced the duty on high-speed steel from 35 per cent to 
28 per cent. 

Major Reed (Rep., Pa.) was sworn in as a Senator to suc- 
ceed the late Senator Crow. 

THURSDAY, AuGUsT 17, 1922. 
(Convened 10 A. M., adjourned 10.25 P. M.) 

Senator Lenroot (Rep., Wis.), lost his fight to limit the 
duty on cutlery, 

A vote on the soldier bonus bill September 20 or 21 was 
proposed during negotiations between Senators on the legis- 
lative program of the immediate future but no agreement was 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 18, 1922. 
(Convened 10 A. M., adjourned 10.30 P. M.) 
Disposed of reserved amendments to the tariff bill, in 
anticipation of the final vote. 
Increase in rates on dyestuffs provided in the Bursum 
amendment was sustained, 
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Senate . 


Rejected Senator Shortridge’s amendment increasing rate 
on citrate lime. 

Adopted the Gooding amendment striking from bill proviso 
permitting importation of vegetable oils without duty for non- 
edible purposes. 

Adopted the Lenroot amendment restoring house rates on 
table salt. 

Rescinded previous action in increasing rates on magnesite. 

Rejected Senator Jones’ (Dem., N. Mex.) , amendment to 
reduce duty on china and porcelain. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1922. 
(Convened 10.30 A. M., adjourned 4.50 P. M.) 

Passed the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill by a vote of 48 
to 25 after four months debate. The bill was sent to con- 
ference under a special rule. 

Senator Borah (Rep., Idaho), voted against the tariff and 
three Democrats, Broussard, Ransdell and Kendrick, voted 
for the bill. 

In the announcement of pairs it was stated that had Senator 
Norris (Rep., Nebr.), and Senator LaFollette (Rep., Wis.), 
been present they would have voted against the measure. 

Senator McLean (Rep., Conn.), was named one of the 
Republican managers of the conference committee in place 
of Senator LaFollette (Rep., Wis.) 

The soldier bonus bill was taken up and made the unfin- 
ished business, 


MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 1922, 


Not in session. Will meet Wednesday, August 23, at 
noon. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1922. 
Not in session. Will meet tomorrow at noon. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1922. 
(Convened at noon, adjourned 4.50 P. M.) 

Senator McCumber, chairman of committee on finance, de- 

livered a prepared address in support of the soldier bonus bill. 
li committee amendments to the soldier bonus bill were 

agreed to and it was then laid aside to permit consideration of 
a measure designed to prohibit the importation into the United 
States of adult male honey 

Senator McKellar (Dem., Tenn.), delivered a speech on 
the “failures and accomplishments” of the Republican ad- 
ministration. 

Passed House Bill (H. R. 11699) relating to the appoint- 
ment of the Chief of Staff of the Army. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 24, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 5.40 P. M.) 


Considered the Winslow and Borah coal fact-finding com- 
mission bills. Senator Borah advocated adoption of his meas- 
ure in preference to the House bill. No action was taken. 

Senator Underwood (Dem., Ala.), attacked the bonus bill. 

Senator Calder (Rep., N. Y.), demanded immediate set- 
—— of the anthracite strike and a sharp discussion fol- 
lowed. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 25, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 4.50 P. M.) 
Senator McCumber announced that he would not call up 
the bonus bill until the coal legislation is completed. 
Debated the Soldier Bonus bill. 
Senator Reed (Rep., Pa.), a former service man, made his 
maiden speech in the Senate opposing the soldier bonus bill. 


Senate 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1922. 


(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 5.40 P. M.) 
Debated the soldier bonus bill, and coal legislation. 
Senator Borah’s coal commission measure was temporarily 

laid aside. 
MONDAY, AUGUST 28, 1922. 

(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 6.10 P. M.) 

Supporting his reclamation amendment to the bonus bill, 
Senator McNary (Rep., Ore.), declared that Congress is 
given the opportunity to “do a grand thing in empire build- 
ing.” 

Senator Heflin (Dem., Ala.), made another of his period- 
ical attacks on Governor Harding, of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

TUESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 6.05 P. M.) 

Leo the day voting on amendments to the soldier bonus 
bill. 

Adopted an amendment offered by Senator Simmons 
(Dem., N. Car.), providing for payment of the bonus with 
interest on foreign indebtedness to the United States. The 
amendment further provided that if the interest charges are 
not sufficient to meet the appropriation that the necessary 
funds be paid out of the Treasury. 

Adopted the McNary land reclamation amendment to the 
soldier bonus bill. 

Chairman McCumber (Rep., N. Dak.), opposed the 
McNary amendment declaring it would add hundreds of 
millions to the cost of the bonus program. 

Senator Sterling (Rep., S. Dak.), expressing his opposi- 
tior: to the bonus declared the pending measure to be “inde- 
fensible.” 

Senator Lenroot (Rep., Wis.), among others, warned 
friends of the bonus that the addition of the reclamation 
project might furnish an “additional reason” for an executive 
veto, 

Senator Capper (Rep., Kans.), declared the bonus “as 
nothing more than a square deal for the boys who did the 
fighting” and that “the war profiteers and the peace profiteers 
owe a bonus to the soldiers of the world war.” 


WEDNESDAY, AUGusT 30, 1922. 


(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 6.30 P. M.) 

Rejected the Bursum amendment to Soldier Bonus Bill, - 

proposing to pay soldiers half in cash and half in certificates 
of indebtedness, payable in five years. 

Rejected the proposed sales tax amendment of Senator 
Smoot (Rep., Utah). 

Rejected the Smoot substitute proposing a life insurance, 
payable at death or after twenty years. 

Rejected the amendment of Senator France (Rep., Md.), 
proposing to allow veterans to contribute from their bonus 
sums for the erection of educational and hospital institutions. 

Concluded consideration of amendments and general de- 
bate on the bill began. ; 

The possibility of an executive veto of the measure was 
discussed during debate on the bonus proposals. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 31, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 5.25 P. M.) 
The soldier bonus bill was passed by a vote of 47 to 22. 
The Borah coal commission bill was made the unfinished 
business. 
Passed Senate bill (S. 3968) prohibiting the discharge of 
oil or other polution in navigable waters. 
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House 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 15, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 12.25 P. M.) 
Adjourned as a mark of respect to Representative Padgett 
of Tennessee; Representative Kinkaid of Nebraska, and Sen- 
ator Crow of Pennsylvania, who died during the recess, 
About 180 members of the total 435 answered to the roll 
call, the first call followiug the six weeks’ recess. Many of 
the absent members were reported to be on their way to 
Washington. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGuSsT 16, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 12.30 P. M.) 
Intent upon forcing a vote on Ford’s Muscle Shoals pro- 
posals, Democrats began a filibuster by demanding a roll call 
on a motion to adjourn. The vote was 131 to 65, which dis- 
closed the absence of a quorum, and adjournment was 
ordered. 
THURSDAY, AUGUST 17, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 12.30 P. M.) 
The absence of a quorum was again demonstrated when the 
roll call was called on a motion to adjourn. 


FRIDAY, AuGusT 18, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 1.30 P. M.) 


President Harding addressed Congress on the industrial 
situation. The President recommended legislation to make 
the railroad labor board’s decision enforceable and effective 
against carriers and employes alike. He also asked Congress 
to provide immediate legislation to establish a national coal 
agency with necessary capital to buy, sell and distribute coal. 

He declared an investigation of the conduct of the coal 
industry to be imperative. He asked for immediate action on 
legislation providing better protection for aliens. 

The House adjourned immediately after the President’s ad- 
dress. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST 19, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 12.35 P. M.) 

Adjourned because of no quorum. 

House leaders conferred on the legislative requests of the 
President and summoned absent members of the committees 
to consider the proposals. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 21, 1922, 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 2.35 P. M.) 

Representative Huddleston (Dem., Ala.), attacked Presi- 
dent Harding’s address. 

Representative Cooper (Rep., Ohio), challenged Repre- 
sentative Huddleston’s statements. 

Passed bill (H. R. 11699) authorizing the President to 
appoint Major General Harbord, deputy chief of staff to 
succeed General Pershing upon the latter’s retirement. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 22, 1922. 

(Convened 12 o'clock noon, adjourned 1.35 P. M.) 
Sent the tariff bill to conference for its third redrafting. 
Democratic leaders during discussion predicted that the 

measure would not be reported out of conference until after 
the November elections. 
WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 23, 1922. 

(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 5.35 P. M.) 

Passed, after much discussion, the Winslow bill (H. R. 
12377) to establish a commission to be known as the United 
States coal commission for the purpose of securing informa- 
tion in connection with questions relative to interstate com- 
merce in coal. 


House 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 24, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 1.20 P. M.) 
Republican Leader Mondell declared he did not believe 
there was any desire on the part of Republican members to 
consider the Ford offer for the Muscle Shoals project at pres- 
ent. Minority Leader Garrett insisted that the Ford pro- 
posal be taken up at once. 


FRIDAY, AUGUST 25, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 1.15 P. M.) 
Discussed the Muscle Shoals project, the Democratic side 
of the House demanding its immediate consideration. 
Republican leaders assured proponents of the Ford pro- 
posal that final action would be taken at the present session 
of Congress but not until after the contemplated recess. 


SATURDAY, AUGUST 26, 1922. 
(Convened 11 A. M., adjourned 5.40 P. M.) 
Appropriated $2500 to exterminate insect pests in the Cap- 
itol and Senate and House office buildings. 
Debated coal legislation. 


MONDAY, AUGUsT 28, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock, adjourned 1.45 P. M.) 
Passed a number of urgent District bills, including a bill 
to extend to June 1, 1923, the abolition of alley dwellings and 
closing Water street between Twenty-first and Twenty- 
second streets to provide a site for the $1,000,000 science 
building adjacent to Potomac Park. 


TUESDAY, AUGUST 29, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock, adjourned 5.10 P. M.) 

General debate on the Winslow bili creating governmental 
machinery to supervise the distribution of coal took up most 
of the day. 

Representative Graham (Rep., Pa.), declared the bill 
would fail of the anticipated result, because it sought to con- 
trol prices at the mine. The real profiteering, he said, was 
by speculators and dealers when the coal reached its destina- 
tion. 

Representative Hardy (Dem., Tex.), advocated the bill in 
a speech, in which he pictured the country on the brink of 
disaster. 

Republican Leader Mondell spoke in favor of the bill. 

Representative Pou (Dem., N. Car.), attacked the legisla- 
tion as “a sickly compromise,” Representative Saunders 
(Rep., Ind.), was one of the few Republicans to announce 
opposition to the bill, 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 30, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock, adjourned 5.25 P. M.) 

Rejected all proposed amendments to the administration 
coal distribution bill. 

Rejected an amendment by Representative Sanders (Rep., 
Ind.), which would substitute for the pending bill, merely 
authorization for the President to appoint a Federal fuel 
distribution for a period of one year. 

Representative Barkley (Dem., Ky.), ranking minority 
member of the committee, supported the distribution bill. 

Representative Smith (Rep., Idaho), was made chairman 
of the committee on irrigation of arid lands, to succeed the 
late Representative Kinkaid of Nebraska. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 31, 1922. 
(Convened 12 o’clock noon, adjourned 3.07 P. M.) 


Passed the Winslow bill to regulate coal prices a.d distri- 
bution by a vote of 214 to 61. 
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The Glossary 






By HON. WM. TYLER PAGE 
Clerk of the House of Representatives of the United States Congress 


The President’s Address to Congress 


HE Constitution provides that the President shall from 

I time to time give Congress information of the state 

of the Union, and make recommendations, 

Until December 1, 1801, the President of the United 
States delivered to Congress an annual speech instead of 
transmitting a message. The two Houses met in joint meet- 
ing, either in the Senate Chamber or Hall of the House, and 
the President addressed them. He was sometimes accom- 
panied by his secretary and the heads of the several Depart- 
ments. When received in the House the President took the 
Speaker’s Chair and the President of the Senate and its 
Secretary sat on the right of the Chair and the Speaker and 
Clerk of the House on the left. This is the present arrange- 
ment except that now the President does not sit but delivers 
his address from the Clerk’s desk in front of the Speaker’s 
rostrum, 

It was the custom in the early days for the Senate and 
House to prepare an address to the President of the United 
- States and present it to him in the presence of both Houses. 

The House addressed the Executive: “To the President of 
the United States.” In 1789 a Senate Committee favored 
“His Excellency” or “His Highness, the President of the 
United States of America, and Protector of their Liberties.” 
The Senate overruled its committee and adopted the simple 
House form. 

President Thomas Jefferson discontinued the practice of 
the President addressing Congress in person and it was not 
revived until President Woodrow Wilson addressed Congress 
in joint session on April 8, 1913. 

On December 8, 1801, President Jefferson’s secretary de- 
livered to Senate and House, letters addressed to their presid- 
ing officers, accompanied by a communication “in writing.” 
The letter stated the inconvenience of the mode heretofore 
practiced, of making by personal address the first communica- 
tions between the Legislative and Executive branches, and 
therefore he had adopted that by message as used on all sub- 
sequent occasions through the session. In doing this he had 
principal regard to the convenience of the legislative, to the 
economy of their time, to their relief from the embarrass- 
ments of immediate answers on subjects not yet fully before 
them, and to the benefits thence resulting to public affairs. 
He therefore begged leave to communicate the inclosed mes- 
sage. After that, for 112 years, all messages of the Presi- 
dent, whether annual or otherwise, were transmitted “in writ- 
ing,” the President’s secretary so announcing. 

Later, President Jefferson, in a letter to his friend Dr. 
Rush, said: “By sending a message instead of making a speech 
at the opening of the session I have prevented the bloody con- 
flict to which the making an answer would have committed 
them. They consequently were able to set into real business 
at once without losing 10 or 12 days in combating an answer.” 

President Wilson, during his two terms addressed the 
Congress frequently and the Senate occasionally, and after 
the flurry over his first appearance, his visits, while always 
interesting, were regarded as ordinary. 

President Harding continued the practice. Congress, how- 
ever, never resumed the early practice of formulating an 
answer to the President’s annual address. As in the old days 
the President is accompanied by his secretary and members 
of the Cabinet. 
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The Treaty-Making Power 


HE President and the Senate are, under the Constitu- 
tion, the treaty-making power. 


Section 2 of Article 2 of the Constitution provides 
that the President “shall have power, by and with the advice 
and consent of the Senate, to make treaties, provided two- 
thirds of the Senators present concur.” 


The initiative lies with the President. He can negotiate 
such treaties as may seem to him wise, and propose them to the 
Senate for the advice and consent of that body, which is as 
free and independent in the action upon the same as the Presi- 
dent is in exercising his power of initiative and negotiation. 


The power of the President and the Senate is derived from 
the Constitution. ‘There is under our system no other source 
of treaty-making power. The Congress is without power to 
grant to the President or to the Senate any authority in respect 
of treaties, nor does the Congress possess any power to fetter 
or limit in any way the President or the Senate in the exercise 
of this constitutional function. It cannot enlarge or in any 
wise limit or attach conditions to the exercise of the treaty- 
making power. 


Whether the treaty is one which is self-executing, or one 
which requires legislation by the Congress to give it effect it 
must first in any event be negotiated by the President and rati- 
fied by the Senate. Whether he will negotiate a treaty and 
when, and what its terms shall be, are matters committed by 
the Constitution entirely to the discretion of the President, 
and whether the Senate wil: advise and consent to it, with 
or without amendment, is a matter committed entirely to the 
discretion of the Senate. If a treaty be such as to require 
legislative action, and when entered with by the President 
and ratified by the Senate does not meet the approval of Con- 
gress, it has the power to withhold the legislation requisite to 
give it effect, but with the preliminary steps of negotiation and 
ratification the Congress has nothing whatever, under the 
Constitution, to do. 


The prerogatives of the House of Representatives in respect 
to treaties has been the subject of much discussion and con- 
tention. But the attitude taken by the House itself in a 
resolution adopted on April 20, 1871, expressed a view which 
has since been regarded as a correct interpretation, as fo!!ows: 


“The House of Representatives do not claim any agency 
in making treaties; but that when a treaty stipulates regula- 
tions on any of the subjects submitted by the Constitution to 
the power of Congress, it must depend for its execution as to 
such stipulation on the law or laws to be passed by Con- 
gress ; and it is the constitutional right and duty of the House 
of Representatives in all such cases to deliberate on the ex- 
pediency or inexpediency of carrying such treaty into effect, 
and to determine and act thereon as in their judgment may 
be most conducive to the public good.” 


Hence it is that when treaties are now negotiated which 
depend for their execution upon laws to be passed by Con- 
gress, such as those affecting the revenue and appropriztions, 
provision is made that they shall not take effect until approved 
by the Congress. 
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